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CHAPTER XVII. 
ASSAM. BRAHMINISM AGAIN. 


‘Have you noticed any change in Walter 
lately?” Mrs. Bancroft asked Charlie. 

‘Nothing, only he’s given up wheels and 
levers and taken to chemicals. That’s be- 
cause he’s going to be a doctor, I suppose. 
Clarence thinks he has some talent that way.’ 

From the bay window, whose curtain con- 
cealed her, Kate listened earnestly to the 
conversation. 

A look of disappointment was Mrs. Ban- 
croft’s only answer. 

‘OQ, in his talk, you mean,” Charlie added, 
seeing it; ‘I’ve noticed how he stands up 
for the missionaries, of course. That’s be- 
cause Clarence don’t. I’ve heard Walter de 
fend rattlesnakes, when Clarence said he 
hated them.” 

Charlie walked away whistling, knowing 
he had not been quite truthful, Mrs. Ban- 
croft thinking she had been mistaken. 

Katie only read in the words of both the 
very thing she had been longing to hear. 
Walter was different, then. Her impressions 
were not a mere reflection of her hopes, or 
of that one evening, weeks before, when he 
had honestly showed her himself. Mrs. Ban- 
croft had noticed a difference, and she knew, 
in spite of his denials, or rather from them, 
that Charlie had. What this difference was, 
she hardly thought then. 

‘*Have you selected your field yet, Dr. 
Walter ?”’ asked Clarence that evening. 

?” 

For the first time Clarence saw Walter a 


little embarrassed, and he enjoyed it, though 
he could not guess the cause. 

‘Your field as a physician, he means,” 
said Charlie. 

**O! I guess we are ready for the story, 
mother.” 

‘‘Perhaps the field I shall describe to-night 
will suit you,” said Mrs. Bancroft. 

‘‘Assam is a country where almost every- 
thing might be done, and nothing is. Its 
forests offer material for building anything, 
from a basket to a temple; its ground holds 
out perpetual cards of invitation, in the shape 
of petroleum, coal, cotton, grain, spices, tea, 
and the fruits of both torrid and temperate 
climates; there are eri trees for silk worms, 
and bargach trees for India-rubber, and trees 
bearing varnish, and gums, and dye-stuffs of 
many colors. No wonder the old Brahmins, 
when, centuries before, they brought their 
gods here, fancied that the country took its 
name from Asama, unrivalled. But when in 
1836, Mr. Brown and Mr. Cutter came here, 
they found what Carey found when he first 
set foot in Bengal,—a people poor and igno- 
rant, leaving all their thinking to be done by 
the priests; a priesthood, busiest in reaching 
out long arms to rake in rupees and annas, 
and in inventing new falsehoods with which 
to repay the trust of the people; ‘the whole 
country one vast Sodom;’ above it, all the 
swarm of gods worshipped in costly temples, 
by rites only less vile than their own histo- 
ries; and around and binding all, the terri- 
ble chain of caste. 

And the same slow work was to be done 
here that Carey did in his first years in Ben- 
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gal, with only this difference,—that the mis- 
sionaries had converted the East India Com- 
pany in those forty years, and its officers 
were their warmest friends. C. A. Bruce, 
an agent of the Company, first suggested the 
mission, and Capt. Francis Jenkins aided it 
with money and advice, as liberally as if he 
had been a member of the Buard. 
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It was not to the Assamese that the mis- 
sionaries were first sent. Besides them there 
were in Assam Ahoms, Khamtis, and other 
Shan races, all closely allied to each other, 
and members of the Siamese family, Bengalis 
and the usual host of ruder tribes, Mikirs, 
Nagas, Kakhyens, Garos, Kosaris,—wander- 
ing races; most plenty on the hills, kind to 
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those they liked, cruel to those they disliked, 
but arranging their likes and dislikes upon 
principles so arbitrary that no man’s fate 
among them could be predicted beforehand. 
Over most of them the Brahmin divinities 
held no sway. They believed vaguely and 
theoretically in a God, strongly and practi- 
cally in devils or evil spirits, and charms. 
Besides this, each tribe held its own theory, 
ornone, of prayer, and sacrifice, and an af- 
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ter-death where there were boiling oceans 
and fields of fire, and frail bridges over aw- 
ful chasms, and beyond them thrones and 
pleasant fields, and happiness, or at least 
laziness, for the good. 

The first aim of the missionaries was the 
conversion of the Khamtis. Their first set- 
tlement was in Sadiya. Their first months 
were given principally to the study of the 
language and translations. 


TEMPLE OF SHIVA. 


In October, 1836, Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Bronson, with their wives, sailed to join the 
mission. After they had crossed the ocean 
and sailed for two months on the Brahma- 
putra, Mr. Bronson was taken sick. Mr. 
Thomas hastened on in a small boat to pro- 
cure medicine. When within three hours’ 
sail of Sadiya, two loose trees on the bank 
fell into the river, crushing the boat and 
drowning Mr. Thomas almost instantly. 

Mr. Bronson removed in a few months to 
Jaipur, southwest of Sadiya, attracted chiefly 
by its situation ina desirable neighborhood.” 

“Of English officers ?” asked Charlie. 

“No; Mr. Bruce lived there, but the 
neighbors whose acquaintance Mr. Bronson 
especially sought were the Nagas, who made 
their home in the hills near by. They were 
one of the strongest of the hill tribes, and are 
best described by their chief, from whom 
Mr. Bronson asked leave to teach them. 


‘The Nagas,’ said he, ‘are like birds and 
monkeys, lighting on this mountain and 
stopping on that, and no white man can live 
among them to teach them. As soon as the 
boys are old enough, they put into their 
hands the hatchet and spear, and teach them 
to fight and make salt. Beyond that they 
know nothing.’ 

The Khamtis were not plenty at Sadiya, 
nor accessible from it; so the missionaries 
devoted themselves mainly to work among 
the Assamese. Unfurtunately, the Khamtis 
had a mission of their own to accomplish. 
At about three o’clock on the morning of the 
28th of January, 1839, the missionaries were 
aroused by a yell, which they tuok to bea 
signal for fire. The crack of musketry un- 
deceived them. They were in the midst of 
war! Four or five bands of Khamtis had 
descended upon Sadiya, killed the sentries, 
seized the stockade, and were killing men, 
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women, and children, wherever they found 
them. Almost immediately the town was in 
flames. The missionaries took a canoe, and 
the children, and a few biscuit, and launched 
i nto the river. 

When the firing ceased, they sailed si- 
lently a mile, down to the cantonments. The 
fort was still; the night gave no hint who 
held possession of it. Daybreak lifted the 
veil from a horrible spectacle of dead and 
dying, and vultures ready for their feast; 
but with it came the sound of the bugle from 
the fort, and the voyagers knew they were 
among friends. They remained at the can- 
tonments until the rebellion was quelled. 
Soon after this, the missionaries removed to 
Jaipur. The military followed; then the 
inhabitants, and Sadiya was ‘ abandoned to 
tigers and jackals.’ 

Mr. Bronson was visiting his neighbors in 
the Naga hills at the time of the attack. He 
hastened to Jaipur, fearing for his family 
who were there; but the place was not at- 
tacked. Here, in May, 1840, he met his sis- 
ter, Miss Rhoda Bronson, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Barker. His sister went with him at once to 
the Naga hills, where he had moved his fam- 
ily. Mr. and Mrs. Barker remained about a 
year at Jaipur, and then moved to Sibsagor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown soon followed. 

Miss Bronson’s work was finished almost 
before it was begun. Constant fever obliged 
her and her brother to leave the hills. In 
December, 1840, she died at Jaipur. In Oc- 
tober, 1841, Mr. Bronson moved to Nowgong. 

Translation was Mr. Brown’s principal 
work, printing Mr. Cutter’s. In addition, 
Mr. Brown preached at Sibsagor and the sur- 
rounding villages, and found time for fre- 
quent less regular encounters with the Brah- 
min gods Sometimes, taking a prism for a 
text, he would prove that the rainbow was 
not Vishnu’s bow, with which the god shot 
the demons who were trying to drink the 
rain; or, with a triangle, roughly marked 
ona board, he showed that the height of 
trees and buildings could be told without 
climbing them, and how the moon's distance 
had been measured, and found not to be six- 
teen hundred thousand miles, and that the 
sun was almost four hundred times, instead 
of only half, as far off as the moon. He told 
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them he had come from a land beneath their 
feet, and seen that there was no Mount Meru, 
eighty thousand miles thick, nor room for 
ove, nor for the five elephants on whose 
heads, each eight thousand miles thick, the 
earth stood; nor for the four oceans of rum, 
and milk, and butter, and sugar; and yet, 
all these things were in their shasters. And 
the people listened, wondered, then perhaps 
turned to the priests with the question, 
‘What have you to say?’ And the priests 
were sometimes silent, sometimes angry; 
but neither priests nor people could help see- 
ing. Discussions among themselves grew 
common. And there were other signs that 
showed very slowly, but really, in the little 
circle around the stations, that Brahminism 
was fading out; but as yet, after five years 
of labor, there was not one sign that Chris- 
tianity would take the place left vacant. 

‘I cannot alter my religion,’ said one of 
the best informed. ‘It would subject me to 
want; for, being a Brahmin, I cannot work.’ 

Probably he spoke what many thought. 
And the lower castes followed the Brahmins. 

One day in May, 1841, just before Mr. 
Brown left for Sibsagor, there came to him 
Nidhiram, one of the apprentices in the 
printing office, asking the longed-for ques- 
tion, ‘What shall Ido to be saved?’ It had 
been asked betore ; but only asa man at home 
and meaning to stay there might idly ask 
the nearest route to China. This man was 
in earnest. The next day he came again. 
Again Mr. Brown pointed him to Christ. 

‘I am willing to give myself into the hands 
of God,’ he said at Jast. 

In the afternoon he came, rejoicing in God. 
Two weeks later he was baptized. He 
dropped the name of the heathen god, Ram, 
and took instead that of Levi Farwell. 

Six months Jater another was baptized, awa- 
kened by reading a tract, ‘The True Refuge.’ 
In June, 1842, at Sibsagor, two others were 
awakened, Semai and Kolibar. Both left otf 
opium, and came regularly to pray with the 
missionaries. But old habits were too strong. 
Soon Kolibar went back to his opium. The 
next step was to send word to the missiona- 
ries that he would pray at his own house ip. 
stead of theirs, and for a long time little was 
heard from him. 
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In the autumn of 1843, Mr. Cutter removed 
with his press to Sibsagor. 

In February, 1845, the head printer, Bati- 
ram, was taken sick, and sent for Mr. Cutter. 

‘Can none of the Hindu gods whom you 
have worshipped save you?’ asked Mr. Cutter. 

‘O no, my mind is not in the least inclined 
to think of them,’ was the answer. 

‘Do you think Jesus Christ can pardon 
your sins?” 

‘O yes, and I have believed this truth for 
the past two years, and I have prayed to 
Him night and morning for nearly that time, 
without the knowledge of a single human be- 
ing except the lad who lives with me.’ 

The next day he was better. ‘Will you 
not pray with me?’ he asked, as Mr. Cutter 
arose to leave. 

‘For what shall I pray ?’ asked Mr. Cutter. 

‘That I may obtain a new heart and have 
my sins pardoned,’ was the answer. 

Every day brought new evidence that 
Batiram was converted. On the 24th he sur- 
prised Mr. Cutter by asking to have all the 
men in the office called together, that he 
might read and pray with them. 

There, before them all, he confessed his 
faith in Christ, and his cowardice in not own- 
ing Him earlier. Two weeks later he was 
baptized. He stood bravely a storm of ridi- 
cule from his relatives, and in a few months 
his cousin, Ram Sing, one of the bitterest of 
his opposers, joined him as a Christian. A 
little earlier the old inquirer Kolibar had for- 
saken his opium and joined the church. 
Soon Nidhi Levi and Batiram were engaged 
with Mr. Brown in preparing an Assamese 
Hymn-book. 

In 1844 Mr. Bronson commenced at Now- 
gong an Orphan Institution, designed to re- 
ceive children from three to eight years old, 
and educate them as Christians. As all ate 
together and were kept wholly under the 
charge of the missionaries, they grew up 
knowing nothing of caste and little of hea- 
thenism; but it was wearying and faith-try- 
ing work. In 1846, the annual missionary 
meeting was held at Nowgong. Before the 
meeting closed, seven of the orphans were 
baptizéd, and with them a daughter of Mr. 
Bronson. Others not connected with the In- 
stitution were converted. The same year 
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five were baptized at Sibsagor, and two by 
Mr. Barker at Gowahati. 

In January, 1850, My. Barker died on his 
way to America. A month later his place 
was filled by Mr. Diiuble, a German Luther- 
an missionary in Assam, who for years had 
had doubts on the subject of baptism, but re- 
pressed them hecause of the contempt in 
which Baptists were held in his own country. 
Coming to Assam, acquaintance with the 
missionaries altered his views of their de- 
nomination, and he commenced earnest in- 
vestigation. On the 24th of February he was 
baptized. Three intensely earnest years 
spent in the school, the street, and the jungle, 
finished his work. He died March 23, 1853. 

In November, 1847, Messrs. Danforth and 
Stoddard, and in July, 1850, Messrs. Whit- 
ing and Ward, with their wives, left America 
for Assam. 

Except an occasional visit from cholera, 
small-pox, or a brother missionary, for years - 
life went on monotonously enough at the 
three mission stations. ‘It is the trenches 
that try soldiers, not the battle,’ is a saying 
just balf true, but as true in the Christian 
warfare asin any. The main work in As- 
sam was digging and pounding, undermin- 
ing and battering walls that seemed immov- 
able. If an opening at any time was made 
in one wall, it was only to reveal anvther 
wall behind it. 

‘You must think me a great fool, if you 
suppose I would give up the merit gained by 
seventy years’ service of Rim, for the little I 
could gain by two or three years’ service of 
Christ,’ said an old man to Mr. Whiting. 
With the more thoughtless this was the most 
common objection. Convince them of the 
worthlessness of their ‘merit,’ and the next 
question would be, ‘But if L become a Chris- 
tian, sLall I nut lose caste?’ and at the an- 
swer, ‘Yes,’ many a hopeful inquirer turned 
away decidedly and forever. If deep con- 
viction overthrew this wall, it was only to 
find a stronger one in the almost universal 
habit of opium eating. 

All owned their sinfulness. ‘Light sins’ 
theirs were usually,—lying, stealing, and the 
like,—they had never killed a cow nor struck 
a Brahmin; still they owned that such sins 
as they committed every day entitled taem tu 
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almost infinite punishment. But then there 
was another side. The repetition, or even 
the hearing, of the name of a god, brought 
almost infinite merit; so the day would be 
given to vice or dishonesty, and at night, 
muinbling rapidly the name of Krishna or 
Ram, they would sink into the deep sleep of 
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the opium eater, feeling that their accou nt 
was probably somewhere near square; or, if 
not, and there was a halance of a million 
years or so on the wrong side, they could not 
alter what fate decreed. 

‘You want to teach the people about Jesus 
Christ; but no one will listen to you or re- 
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ceive your words,’ was almost the first salu- 
tation Mr. Danforth met on entering one of 
their villages; and, as he went among its in- 
habitants, the words seemed like a prophecy. 

The only thing that always arrested atten- 
tion was the relation of Christian experience. 
Those who are ignorant of both can match 
Shaster against Bible, Krishna against Christ, 
as well in Assam as in America; and the As- 
samese knew scarcely anything of their own 
scriptures. But for Christ in the soul they 
had no parallel. Hinduism has no religious 
experiences, and they knew it. Oftenas Mr. 
Ward touched this theme, he was interrupted 
by the question, ‘Can J obtain this inward 
witness? Tell us how we can obtain it.’ 

In October, 1850, Mrs. Brown writes, ‘Two 
of the women finished the First Reading Book 
to-day,—a great day for Assam! I do not 
think the Herculean task of the married wo- 
men learning to read has ever hefore been 
accomplished in this province.’ 

In the beginning of the next year, two of 
the oldest girls in Mrs. Brown’s Boarding 
School at Sibsagor were awakened and con- 
verted. Their joy aroused the four next 
younger, and for a while there was little 
study in the school; for Mrs. Brown found, 
if she left them, they would separate, each to 
find some room where she might pray alone. 

The next year brought more fruit; among 
it, a Brahmin girl and her mother. Ten years 
later there was a revival at Sibsagor, in 
which ten were converted, several from the 
school: and before Mrs. Brown died, she had 
the joy of knowing that all who had been un- 
der her care in the school had become Chris- 
tians. There were like scenes in the Orphan 
Institution at Nowgong under Mr. Bronson’s 
care, and in 1853 a revival in Mrs. Danforth’s 
Boarding Schoo] at Gowahati. 

For some years Nidhi Levi and Batiram 
were active, earnest preachers. One day in 
January, in the midst of a tour with Mr. 
Whiting, as they were talking of their de- 
lightful work, Batiram said, ‘Something 
whispers to me, ‘‘The time is short.”’ Four 
moriths later, he met the last enemy as fear- 
lessly and joyously as he had met all others. 
His mother, a strong-minded, sensible wo- 
man, had come with him to Sibsagor about a 
year before. A rigid Hindu, Christianity 
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seemed to her some deadly infection. She 


.loved Her son, as she would, if he had taken 


the small-pox, and shrank quite as much 
from eating or living with him. A little 
shelter was built for her, and there she cooked 
and ate her solitary meals. But when she 
saw her son carried through death as she had 
never seen human being carried through it 
before, she believed in the God he worshipped, 
—and was angry with Him, angry that He 
had taken away the staff of her oldage. For 
weeks she remained inconsolable. 

At last one day she came to Mrs. Brown, 
a picture of distress, and told her grief. 

‘Do you ever pray?’ asked Mrs. Brown. 

‘Pray! What is there for me to pray for? 
I get nothing but trouble here. The Lord 
has taken away my son, and if I pray at all, 
it is that He would take me too.’ 

But from that time she began to attend 
prayer meetings. 

At last, in a female prayer meeting, she 
knelt and prayed, ‘The Lord has: taken away 
my dear son as a punishment for my sins. 
The will of the Lord be done. Have mercy 
upon me, a poor sinner, and fit me to join him 
in heaven. Have mercy upon my stepson 
and two daughters, who are in total dark- 
ness, and bring them to the light of this true 
religion.’ Tears choked her, and she could 
go no farther. There was not a dry eye in 
the room. It was the turning point; but 
more than a year passed before she wholly 
gave up caste and the charms she used for 
her ailments. This delayed her baptism. 
But when at last she had forsaken all, and 
after a few months was told that she might 
now be baptized, she wept for joy. 

In 1853, Mr. Cutter’s connection with the 
Society closed, and Mr. Brown added print- 
ing to translating and preaching till 1855, 
when he left to repair in America the wear 
of more than twenty years’ uninterrupted 
service. He had now, besides translating 
the Catechism and part of Genesis into Shan, 
translated and three times revised the New 
Testament in Assamese, and translated most 
of Genesis and the striking portions of other 
books of the Old Testament. These last were 
published as tracts, or in the Orunodoi, a 
weekly Assamese newspaper, started by the 
missionaries in 1846. 
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Dark times followed. Opium eating and 
intemperance increased fearfully with the 
English trade, while tea-planting brought to 
Assam large numbers of the most dissolute 
English, who enjoyed enticing converts into 
their employ. Yet by the heathen all white 
men were taken as types of Christianity. A 
few of the converts grew steadily stronger 
till death ; more were at one time or another 
suspended or excluded; but most of the en- 
tire number were what Mrs. Bronson calls 


‘anxious comforts;’ not wolves certainly,’ 


hardly sheep, but very puny lambs, needing 
constant nursing. 

For the first years the converts, driven 
from their former occupations by loss of 
caste, were taken into the employ of, or 
placed on land belonging to, the mission; 
and when Mr. Whiting found it necessary to 
break up this arrangement, and throw them 
upon their own resources, he says, ‘I have 
been called by some of our native Christians 
such names as the Assamese vocabulary 
abounds with, and which, if expressed in 
English, would not be thought promotive of 
edification.’ 

Increased taxes bred discontent among the 
heathen. Gossips, too, are not confined to 
Christian countries, and there were whispers 
that the new income tax was to pay for Bibles 
distributed by the missionaries ; that govern- 
ment and missionaries were in league to de- 
stroy caste; that government meant to bring 
a hundred Christian girls from Calcutta, and 
compel a hundred Assamese young men to 
marry them; that a thousand rupees per 
head had been offered for converts to Chris- 
tianity. 

Then came the terrible years of 1857 and 
1858, when the streets of Cawnpore and 
Delhi ran blood, and the missionaries in As- 
sam expected daily to share the fate of their 
brethren in Hindustan. For six months Mr 
Danforth drilled daily, in soldier garb, in full 
view of alarge company of mutinous sepoys, 
that he might be prepared to defend his fam- 
ily and the mission property to the last. Then 
sickness drove one after another from the 
field, till for a year Mr. Whiting was the only 
missionary in Assam. Mr. Tolman came in 
1859, but almost from the first his health 
failed, and in less than two years he re- 
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turned to America; not, however, till he had 
welcomed Mr. Bronson and Mr. Ward back 
to Assam. Then followed the civil war in 
America, turning hearts and purses from 
mission work, while the heathen said taunt- 
ingly, ‘Ah, is this the Christian people we 
have heard so much about, who love each 
other so much, who never war, whose reli- 
gion forbids it? Have they now gone to 
fighting about the right of holding their fel- 
lows in perpetual bondage?’ 

In February, 1861, just before leaving for 
America, Mr. Whiting baptized three at Sib- 
sagor,— the first for six years; the next 
month, six more were baptized by Mr. Ward, 
and the revival continued nearly through the 
year. Mr. Bronson took charge at Nowgong. 
The little interest rallied, and soon six con- 
verts were baptized there. But what could 
be done for the church at Gowahati,—a tiny 
flock of half-grown lambs, with only wolves 
to care for them, and the nearest shepherd 
nearly a hundred miles away? Mr. Bronson 
ran away from Nowgong to visit them some- 
times, and wrote earnest letters home, beg- 
ging, entreating, threatening almost, at 
times, till the people were tired of reading 
them, and the ‘Macedonian’ only noticed the 
receipt of ‘one of Mr. Brenson’s usual appeals 
for Assam.’ 

Early in 1863, Kandura Smith, a member 
of the church, who was receiving forty ru- 
pees per month from government, resigned 
his office, and accepted, at fifteen rupees per 
month, the charge of affairs at Gowahati. 

‘Can you hold on till some one arrives? 
asked Mr. Bronson. 

‘My wish is to hold on ¢ili death,’ was the 
answer. 

In a few weeks five were baptized,—among 
them two young Garos, Omed and Ramkhe. 

Up among the mountains of Assam, ina 
region where a white man was a wonder and 
a white woman had never been seen, lived 
the Garos. For forty years they had re- 
mained an unsolved problem to their English 
rulers. Fond of making raids into the plains 
and securing bloody heads as proofs of ‘their 
bravery, fond of beads and brass ornaments, 
and of puppies roasted alive, but not fond of 
much clothing,—knowing nothing of God, 
worshipping the stars, the rivers, and the 
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spirits of the hills, sacrificing liquor, rice, 
flowers, white cocks, sometimes beautiful fat 
bulls, and on very great occasions human be- 
ings,—but hardly knowing to what they sac- 
rificed them,—enjoying no feast so well as 
one eaten from the skull of an enemy. They 
were a class of subjects whose existence the 
English government preferred to ignore, ex- 
cept when they forced themselves upon its 
consciousness by their raids. 

The two baptized in Gowahati had enlisted 
as sepoys, and were awakened by tracts left 
at Gowalpara by an English missionary, 
while they were studying there. 

‘Is there no missionary for my people?’ 
was Omed’s first question after he was con- 
verted. There was none. 

Months passed, and the Garo converts 
grew stronger. ‘We often get worldly and 
wicked during the week,’ they said, ‘but 
when we come on the Sabbath and hear 
brother Kandura explain the Bible, our hearts 
get happy and fixed.’ 
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In 1864, they were liberated from their sit- 
uations in the regiment, and went as mission- 
aries to the Garos of the hills. 

‘Iam glad to see any one who is willing 
to attempt the reformation of those blood- 
thirsty savages. I hope you will succeed,’ 
said the Lieut. Governor of Bengal to one of 
the missionaries, in a tone indicating the pro- 
foundest incredulity. 

Soon there came an appeal for help from 
eight Garos, awakened by the preaching of 
Omed and Ramkhe. Enraged at his success, 
Omed’s heathen neighbors rendered his life 
unsafe in the hills. He built a grass hut in 
the valley, and there in the dense jungle, 
with bears and tigers and elephants for 
neighbors, his life still in constant peril, 
alone with his brave wife, passed a year, 
while the gospel was slowly working its way 
among the people. At the close of two 
years, several other families had joined him. 
We will leave him here at work, and look at 
some other of our mountain brethren. 
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Among the first acquaintances the found- 
ers.of the Assam mission made were the Mi- 
kirs, gentler than the Garos, generally 
drunkards, about one tenth part opium 
eaters. 

Their creed was simple,—‘God will reward 
those who do right, and punish those who do 
wrong.’ 

‘What is it to do wrong?’ asked the mis- 
sionary. 

‘Not to worship God, to steal, and to cut 
each other in pieces is wrong; the opposite 
is right.’ 

Mr. Tolman made a long tour among 
them in 1859, talked with them in ‘broken 
Assamese, reasoned with a Mikir,’ and re- 
ceived for answer, ‘Your words are good and 
true; but if we should receive them, the 
mountain spirit would kill us at once.’ 

Still they came often to the mission house 
at Nowgong, and some learned to read. 

‘Monkeys!’ said the Assamese. ‘You have 
no religion of your own, and so come to the 
Padre Sahibs to learn one.’ 

In December, 1862, Mr. and Mrs. Scott ar- 
rived as their missionaries. Already the 
Commissioner, Major Hartson, had promised 
a monthly donation of fifty rupees for a Nor- 
mal School among them, and Rong Bong, a 
Mikir chief, had started a new village, and 
built a house and schoolhouse for the teacher 
he believed would sometime come. Mr. 
Scott made a tour among his parishioners, 
and then started a Mikir school at Nowgong, 
which soon grew to twenty-five,—most of 
them intelligent, active young men, whose 
time was valuable at home. 

A field was kept where they could work 
for their support. They were generally will- 
ing, active laborers; but at one time Mr. 
Scott was obliged to call to account three or 
four of them for tardiness. They hung their 
heads in silence, and he was about to reprove 
them. 

‘Yes,’ said one, bolder than the rest, ‘it is 
our fault. We are ashamed; but last night, 
as we sat down to read God’s word and pray 
together before going to sleep, we found so 
many good words that we kept on reading 
and talking about them till the morning light 
came. Then we laid down, and overslept 
our time.’ 
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On inquiry he found that they often 
spent half the night. 

Through 1865, Mr. and Mrs. Scott had to 
give their instructions in great part from the 
sick room; but these seemed most effective 
of all. Several were converted. One was 
impatient to carry the news to his native 
hills. 

‘But the streams are swollen, and the poi- 
son miasma fills the jungle,’ said Mr. Scott. 

‘I know it well,’ was the answer; ‘but 
what are such miasmas compared with the 
pains of a lost soul? If I delay till the jun- 
gle is safe, my father, brother, and sister, 
may all die without a Saviour.’ 

In 1868 came one of the terrible cholera 
seasons common in the East. Mr. Scott la- 
bored incessantly among the sick and dying 
for six months, and then himself fell a victim. 
Mrs. Scott was at once invited to Sibsagor, 
but she could not leave her Mikirs. ‘I gave 
myself to the work of missions before ever I 
knew my precious husband,’ she said; and 
alone, with the care of three children, she 
took charge of the station. 

In April, 1867, Mr. Bronson paid a visit to 
Omed and Ramkhe, among ‘the Garo hills. 
Everywhere he found the way prepared. He 
brought with him a tent, but it was not 
needed; for a clean house was ready for 
him. At Damra, Ramkhe had a school and 
public worship; Omed had built a new vil- 
lage—Rajamala—a city of refuge for perse- 
cuted Christians. Here they found about 
forty houses, neat and orderly, and a chapel 
crowded with listeners. Mr. Bronson preach- 
ed, and they listened with deep interest; but 
it was plain that Omed had already made the 
story of the cross familiar. 

At last Mr. Bronson asked, ‘How many of 
you love this Saviour, and, abandoning all 
heathen practices, worship Him alone ?” 

Twenty-six arose. 

He told them of the ridicule, reproach, op- 
position, perhaps death, this decision might 
cost. 

‘Yes,’ was the answer; ‘we have thought 
it all over. We expect opposition. We have 
decided.’ 

Omed bore witness to their changed con- 
duct for the months since their conversion, 
and their abandonment of intoxicating drink. 
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On Sunday, after careful examination, 
they were all baptized. The same evening 
they were organized into a church. Unani- 
mously they chose Omed for a pastor. It 
was no time for forms; then and there Mr. 
Bronson laid hands on him, ordaining him a 
Christian minister. On Thursday ten others 
were admitted,— Mr. Bronson and Omed 
baptizing alternately. In a year the church 
had grown to eighty-one, 

Early in 1867, Kandura welcomed Mr. 
Stoddard and Mr. Comfort to Gowahati. Mr. 
Stoddard had been absent from Assam ten 
years; Mr. Comfort was a new missionary. 
Mr. Stoddard went at once to the Garos, who 
were overjoyed to have a missionary of their 
own. Other villages soon kindled torches at 
the light of Rajamala, and by the close of 
1869 there were five Garo churches, with a 
membership of one hundred and seventy-six. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN SIAM. 


The principal clothing of the Siamese con- 
sists of a waist-cloth called a ‘‘pa nung,” cor- 
responding to the sarang in India. It is 
about two-and-one-half yards long, and one 
yard wide; is placed around the waist, neat- 
ly tucked in, the two ends brought together, 
twisted, and brought back between the legs 
and tucked in behind. Formerly this was 
the only clothing worn, except a scarf thrown 
around the shoulders in cool weather. The 
King formerly used to receive foreigners 
whilst dressed in that style. Since the influx 
of foreigners, however, they have adopted a 
neat jacket with sleeves, and cut to fit tight 
to the skin, and buttoned up in front. Those 
of the higher classes are made of silk, but 
those of the common people are nothing but 
common white muslin. The ‘‘pa nungs,” 
also, of the better classes are made of silk, 
whilst those of the common people are gen- 
erally cotton. The attire of the females is 
pretty much like that of the males, except 
when they wish to dress, they have a neat 
yellow silk scarf, which they fold gracefully 
over the shoulders. The Siamese display 
excellent taste in the selection of colors and 
figures, and have no love for the gaudy in 
the way of clothing, like the Malays and 
some other eastern uations. Shoes are sel- 
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dom worn. The better classes have sandals 
or slippers, but very likely a slave will be 
carrying them after the owner, and when 
worn, are always thrown off before entering 
a house. Occasionally, however, you can 
see some young fellow rendering himself ri- 
diculous in a pair of European shoes and a 
European coat. 

The males shave the head, except a tuft on 
the top, which resembles a shoe-brush. The 
females do not shave the head, but clip the 
hair as close as possible, leaving the tuft 
similar to the males, and a small love-lock 
in front of each ear. 

They have a universal and disgusting 
practice of chewing the areca nut. The nut 
of the areca palm is possessed of astringent 
properties similar to the bark used in tan- 
ning. In connection with this nut they use 
the leaf of the seri vine, which has a kind of 
pepperish taste. They take white stone lime 
while yet unslaked, and mix with it the pow- 
dered turmeric root, which turns it a crim- 
son color. They take the seri leaf and put 
on it a quantity of that red lime in the form 
of paste ; and then a portion of the areca nut, 
the leaf with the lime on it, and some fine- 
cut tobacco, are all put into the mouth to- 
gether, The saliva arising from such a mix- 
ture is a kind of blood-red color, and is very 
copious, Their houses and walks have fre- 
quently a very disgusting appearance, from 
large deposits of that red saliva having been 
spit out of the mouth upon them. This pro- 
cess turns the teeth black, and indeed de- 
stroys them, as the lime adheres to the teeth 
and destroys the enamel, and finally they 
drop out by wholesale. Those who have no 
teeth to chew the mixture carry with them a 
small mortar, and pound it all up together 
before putting it intothe mouth. Both sexes 
are addicted to this practice, and an excep- 
tion can rarely be found. 

Black teeth are an element of beauty, and 
besides the chewing of the areca nut they re- 
sort to other means of coloring. When cau- 
tioned against thus destroying the teeth, they 
invariably reply that ‘any monkey can have 
white teetb.” They never go anywhere 
without the box containing the ingredients 
for chewing. The poorer classes carry their 
own, but the rich have theirs carried after 
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them by a slave. A man’s rank is indicated 
somewhat by the number of slaves that fol- 
low him, and the golden box containing the 
areca nut, etc., and a teapot, are the insig- 
nia. When one person calls on another, al- 
most the first thing done is to set out the 
tray containing the chewing material, and 
not to do so is considered almost an insult. 
The males are also all inveterate smokers 
from infancy. 

In going anywhere together, they never 
walk side by side as we would do, but one 
after the other, according to rank or age. 
The husband, also, always goes before, and 
his wife or wives walk behind. It is also 
contrary to Siamese custom to have any one 
pass over their head, and consequently they 
will not occupy the lower story of a house 
when persons are above them on the next 
story. When the King goes out on the can- 
als in his boat, all the bridges have to be 
drawn, lest his sacred head should pass un- 
der where some person had walked. No 
greater insult can be offered than to take a 
man by the tuft of hair on his head. It is the 
same as spitting in a man’s face with us. 

Like all heathen, they are very fond of jew- 
elry, especially the women. Their fingers 
are frequently nearly covered over with 
rings; gold chains are also thrown around 
the neck and shoulders, and a neat gold pin 
through the lobe of the ear. Children wear 
anklets and bracelets. Those of the rich are 
of gold, and quite heavy; some are of silver, 
and those of the poorer classes are brass. I 
have seen some of the children of princes 
and nobles with several hundred dollars’ 
worth of jewelry on them, in the form of 
anklets, bracelets, and gold chains, and aside 
from the jewelry the body was perfectly 
nude.— Gleanings. 


THE ASSASSINATION IN INDIA. 
BY REV. DR. DEAN, BANGKOK. 


The recent assassination of the Governor 
General, by a Mussulman, has thrown India 
into great consternation. Thisatrocious act, 
so soon following the assassination of the 
Chief Justice of India by a confederate hand, 
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may well awaken the fear that a league js 
formed among the bloody Mohammedans to 
pick off one by one the heads of the English 
government in India, and thus accomplish 
in this stealthy manner what they failed to 
do, a few years ago, by open mutiny. The 
culture and traffic of opium by the British 
government in India shows a dark blot on 
her flag, and may justly call down Heaven’s 
judgments as a mark of His disapproval. But, 
aside from this, it would appear that Great 
Britain is honestly laboring to promote the 
welfare of all her Indian subjects, and has 
opened the way for them to recvive the ben- 
efits of education and Christianity ; and we 
should regret any interruption to her peace- 
ful rule and the recurrence of the bloody 
scenes which have so often been there wit- 
nessed. Our own missions, under the same 
flag, in the provinces of Burmah and Assam, 
have reached proportions and a measure of 

prosperity which call for our gratitude, and 

which we should deplore to see endangered 

by any disturbance in the neighboring coun- 

tries of India. 

So far as we are concerned in Siam, we 
may question whether any advantages to 
missionary work in this kingdom have fol- 
lowed the unfurling of either the English or 
American flag, at this capital. Before that, 
we enjoyed all the religious toleration of the 
most enlightened nations in the world, with 
no American or English flag to protect us. 
We openly came to this capital, built chapels, 
preached the gospel, and distributed Chris 
tian books in heathen temples and under the 
eaves of the palace, with none to hinder or to 
make us afraid. Since that, we enjoy the 
same toleration from the government; but 
those who are sent here to represent Chris- 
tian countries, are anti-Christian in all but 
the name, and their immoralities of life, and 
secret aversion and open hostility to all that 
is holy and in harmony with the Bible, con- 
stitute some of the most serious obstacles to 
the success of Christian missions in this hea- 
then land. They may sneer at the want of 
success in our work, but forget to take to 
themselves the credit of it, and seem uncon- 
scious of their ignorance of what Christianity 
is, or of what it has here accomplished. 
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PROGRESS IN SIAM. 


BY REV. DR. DEAN, 


This country is just awaking from the sleep 
of pagan night and catching the first rays of 
dawning civilization. Paganism is coming 
into disrepute. Buddhist priests are being 
diminished, and some of them set to work. 
The king’s bodyguard of soldiers are mus- 
tered on Sabbath morning, in imitation of an 
English camp ; but, instead of listening to the 
sacred Scriptures and uniting in prayer tothe 
Christian’s God, a moral essay is read to them 
by a native scholar, and then they are dis- 
missed without any form of pagan worship 
or heathen superstition, 

There are signs of upheaving and mental 
revolution, if not moral reformation in the 
nation. It was no trifling outbreak from the 
former customs of the country and the usa- 
ges of ali Asiatic kingdoms, for the ruling 
power to leave his throne and travel, first to 
Singapore and Batavia, and again to visit, 
attended by his fleet of steamships, the ports 
of Burmah and India, and trust himself to 
travel by railroad through the interior of dis- 
tant countries. We remember to have seen 
a former Siamese king, uncovered from head 
to foot, except a cloth about the waist, pad- 
dled in his boat-canoe, while his subjects 
were shut up in their cottages, or prostrate on 
their faces in the street, while royalty passed. 
Now the king of the same throne, with one 
sovereign intervening, is clad in European 
costume, steps upon his steam frigate; at- 
tended by his nobility, travels abroad for 
months, and is everywhere met by European 
governors and gentlemen with the honor due 
to his rank, to which he responds with the 
courtesy of high bred manhood, mingled with 
the dignity of enlightened royalty. There is 
good reason to believe that this mighty stride 
upward in the line of civilization is not to 
leave his majesty and his ministers, still pros- 
trate before their wooden blocks and gods of 
brick and mortar. 

The common people are becoming more 
investigating, and significantly ask, who is to 
reward them for their deeds of merit, since 
their god is dead? The people, from the 
governor to the lowest subject, are losing 
their confidence in Buddhism; but it does 
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not follow that Christianity will by them be 
adopted in its place. 

In all these things the Siamese and the 
Chinese have a common interest. They have 
a common religion, and all their interests are 
so interlaced that whatever affects the one 
will affect the other. Let Christianity be 
once adopted, even nominally, at Court, and 
the wasses of all languages in the country 
would be ready to follow the example. 


BURMAN RAOES IN SIAM. 
BY REV. DR. DEAN. 

Though the Karens are not numerous in 
this country, still there are some tens of thou- 
sands, scattered over the northern and west- 
ern portions of the kingdom, and several 
thousands of Burmese and Talings (or, Mons) 
in the neighborhood of the capital. The Ka- 
rens are everywhere a hopeful class of peo- 
ple for evangelical effort, and the effort of 
the native churches in Burmah to send mis- 
sionaries of their own into the regions be- 
yond them will promise great good to them- 
selves, and present a feature of the missiona- 
ry enterprise involved in the Divine commis- 
sion, and full of pleasing hope to the Chris- 
tian world. American Christians can expect 
to do no more than plant churches in Asia, 
and then leave them to raise up their own 
pastors and missionaries for the more desti- 
tute regions around them; and we hail with 
joyful hope and devout gratitude to God the 
buddings of the missionary element in the 
vines you have planted among the heathen, 
and look forward to the gathering of a glori- 
ous harvest of ripened fruit. 

Bangkok, April 6, 1852. 


HOW TO KILL HEATHENISM. 


What a store of evangelical truth was in 
the remark made by a Hindu to one of the 
missionaries. Said he, ‘‘Reviling our gods, 
criticizing our Shastras, and ridiculing our 
ritual will accomplish nothing; but the story 
which you tell of Him who loved and pitied 
and came and taught and suffered and died 
and rose again, that story, sir, will overthrow 
our temples, destroy our ritual, abolish our 
Shastras, and extinguish our gods.” 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 


Mission to Karens. 
FROM Dr. BINNEY. 


The Theological Seminary.—Rangoon, Feb. 
1, 1872.—I am happy to be able to report anoth- 
er pleasant and profitable session of the Karen 
Theological Seminary, which closed yesterday. 
It has been so like the session of the 23d and 
24th terms, that it hardly admits of anything 
new in its report. Both teachers and pupils 
have enjoyed the best of health, and the conduct 
of all has in every respect been such as to merit 
our warmest approval. The fidelity of the teach- 
ers and the success of the pupils in their studies 
is seen in their ability to meet occasional off-hand 
examinations led by intelligent visitors, and 
in the ability with which they generally enter 
upon the studies of their advance classes. 


The Native Faculty.—I have been specially 
pleased with the efforts and success of our na- 
tive faculty. Whatever deficiencies may appear, 
they have been eminently successful in meeting 
the demands upon them, especially considering 
they have so few sources of personal improve- 
ment. Thus far I have no cause to doubt that 
they will prove worthy of the confidence placed 
in them. They are willing, and are daily be- 
coming more able. 

Rev. Sau Tay has taught the prophets the 
past year with much less aid than before from 
me, and much to my gratification. In common 
with all the teachers, he can come to me any 
evening for assistance in the difficulties connect- 
ed with the subjects taught. Besides this, all 
the teachers attend one recitation a day with me. 
We have this year come nearer to completing 
our curriculum than ever before, especially with 
the Senior class. Having the books on Theolo- 
gy and sermonizing printed, has enabled me 
to give the class five entire weeks on the selec- 
tion of texts, making sermons, etc., applying the 
rules to practice. It is not often that a class 
can have so much time with their teacher for 
that purpose. The studies of the session have 
been according to the curriculum, with the addi- 
tion of Mental Philosophy and Physiology. 


The Graduating Class. — Statistics. — Ten 
young men graduated this year. It was a good 
medium class, with four whom I should rate 
much higher than medium. These, all but one, 
go immediately to work, either to teach or 


preach, or both, as is generally the case with 
Karens. 

The average number of pupils for nine months 
is 731-3. The average age is 20 12-19 years; 
the youngest is sixteen years, and the eldest 
twenty-five years of age. 

During the past year we have had no native 
physician. The death of our old and faithful 
Doctor Shway Hai, left much too large addi- 
tional labor upon the head teacher, who was best 
qualified to attend the sick. But a good Provi- 
dence has favored us; we have had very little 
illness. Still, it is of much importance that this 
place be filled by a good Karen physician, if he 
can be obtained. Thus far we have failed to ob- 
tain one; but we are not without hope that we 
may ere long succeed in securing one of those 
who were trained in the Civil Hospital at Maul- 
main about the same time that Shway Hai was 
there. 

Thanks to the Divine Master, the Seminary, 
if not all I could wish, is all I could expect un- 
der all the circumstances. 


Visitors and Examinations.—During the year, 
the school has been visited more frequently than 
usual. Among other intelligent visitors were his 
Excellency, the Governor General of India and 
suite, with several other distinguished personag 
es, the Hon. Mr. Eden, our Chief Commissioner, 
and Rev. Mr. Fordyce, minister of the Presbyte- 
rian church, and Commissioner of the Anglo- 
Indian Christian Union, from Simla. In all 
cases, it is our rule to leave the pupils to an off- 
hand examination, as the visitor pleases. The 
Chief Commissioner confined his attention to 
general studies, as mental philosophy, physiolo- 
gy, and geography; while Mr. Fordyce inquired 
only on religious and theological subjects. In 
both cases the pupils did themselves justice, and 
I think fully met the expectations of the visitors. 


Prizes.—The Governor General took a wider 
range, himself suggesting the questions. At 
the close, according to previous appointment, 
the Viceroy gave two prizes of Rs. 20 each, to 
those who had been selected as, on the whole, 
most worthy to receivethem. Before doing this, 
his Excellency asked the favor of giving an ad- 
ditional prize, of ten rupees as a token of his 
great pleasure in what he had seen and heard 
from them all, rather than an expression of any 
individual excellence. A young man was named 
instantly as one having been thought equally 
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worthy to receive either of the other prizes; and 
his Excellency was pleased when told that the 
three young men have been the choice of the na- 
tive faculty, with the concurrence of their fel- 
low-students. 


The Governor's Address.—While the three 
came forward to receive the prizes, his Excellen- 
cy addressed a few most appropriate and cheer- 
ing words to the whole school, the students ris- 
ing impromptu to their feet to receive the address. 
After this was translated to them,a few more 
words were given to those who received the 
prizes. His Excellency assured them all that, 
however gratifying it must be to have been se- 
lected as among the most successful of the whole 
school, yet it was to them as representatives of 
their people that he wished to leave in their 
hands each a purse with a few rupees; to be re- 
ceived as a memento of his visit, and.as anas- 
surance of his deep interest in them as a people; 
especially as his recognition of the fact that 
Christianity was the lever which was lifting them 
up; that how much soever they might recognize 
their indebtedness to the English Government 
and civilization, yet that Christianity was the 
foundation of all, and that their obligation was 
first to that and to their teachers who have given 
it tothem. He trusted they would discharge 
the debt in the only possible way, by going out 
among their own people and freely imparting 
what they have so freely received. Several 
pieces were sung and the school dismissed. 

Before leaving us, the Viceroy requested that 
the whole school, with any of their wives, or 
other women that could conveniently go, might be 
allowed to visit Lady Mayo at Government house. 

Visit to Government House.—According to 
request, at the hour appointed, the whole school, 
with a few others, called upon the countess. 
They were detained an hour, one of their own 
number, the wife of one of our teachers, stand- 
ing by her ladyship and acting as interpreter. 
The interview was closed by singing ‘‘God save 
the Queen,” in Karen,—the officers and ladies in 
attendance, with her ladyship, standing. It was 
an event ever to be remembered by the school 
with great pleasure, but over the memory of 
which a deep shadow must ever rest. Just one 
week from that day, this noble representative of 
her Majesty in India was murdered at Port 
Blair by the hand of an assassin—a convict. 


Lerrer From Dr. Cross. 
Karen Ministers’ Quarterly Meeting.—Toung- 
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oo, April 5, 1872.—Our Paku Ministers’ Quar- 
terly Meeting was appointed out of time, and on 
the west side of the river, to suit a little church 
in that direction which has long been maintain- 
ing itself far away from all other Christians, in 
the midst of a heathen population. It is the 
hottest season of the year; yet, favored by a lit- 
tle cloudy weather, we made the journey of 
about fifty miles in two days. 

In order to attend the meeting and show their 
interest in the cause, some of the preachers and 
pastors came from the extreme east, some nearly 
150 miles, to accompany me. A good many 
could not come on account of actual hindrances ; 
but we count up ninet.en preachers and a good 
number of others who came from the east and 
made the journey with me, some on foot and 
some with their ponies. We also had Ko Eng, 
br. Cushing’s principal assistant, to aid in preach- 
ing to the Burmese who were expected to be at 
the meeting. 

Difficulties in the Way.—We were hindered in 
the last part of our journey by rains, which had 
fallen onthe Yoma mountains and filled up the 
channels of the rivers, in the beds of which our 
roads were for some distance. In some places 
our ponies were nearly swallowed in the un- 
packed and newly wet sands. But in spite of all 
hindrances we arrived in safety on the evening of 
the second day, and were ready to begin our 
meeting at the appointed time. 

Unfortunately, however, the rain set in during 
the night, and so continued the next morning that 
it was doubtful whether we could hold our meet- 
ing in the booth which had been prepared for it. 
On this account the people of the village neg- 
lected to notify the heathen villages, which had 
expressed a wish to attend the meeting. Some 
of these villages were quite a long distance oft 
and the continuance of our meeting quite pre- 
carious. 

Course of the Meeting.—We commenced with 
an early prayer meeting. In the middle of the 
day we were gratified to see quite a large num- 
ber of Burmans come in by companies, and take 
their seats. They had some time ago expressed 
to the pastor of the church a desire to attend the 
meeting, and they had seen us pass through some 
of their villages the day before, and were thus 
notified of our coming. Opportunity was given 
in the midst of the Karen services for Ko Eng, 
who improved it well in preaching to the Bur- 
mans. Some of these appeared much interested, 
and came to make inquiries during the intermis 
sions of the meetings. They stayed all day, 
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and quite a number came next morning. One 
man came to shake hands with me, as he was 
obliged to leave on account of threatening rain, 
before the close of the meeting. 

On the evening of the first day, the Karen 
preachers made their oral reports of their work. 
As many as eighteen or twenty made short 
speeches, and thus the meeting was continued in 
the most interesting manner till a late hour at 
night. The essays read were creditable. We 
finished up Thursday forenoon, and hastened to 
get through the rain-swollen streams on our way 
home. 

Happily, we were not hindered so much as 
we expected, and made our journey back to 
town in two days, and the preachers dispersed to 
their homes and to their newly planned work, 
after spending the Sabbath with me again in 
town. We have much work laid out, and hope 
some, at least, of it may be accomplished before 
the next Quarterly meeting which is to be held 
in town. 

New and Promising Station.—The new inter- 
est, started in the southern part of the Yoma dis- 
trict, was represented at the meeting. Five 
young men, who seem to be converts, came to 
town and accompanied me to the meeting. It 
was reported by one of the preachers, who had 
been travelling among the villages in that region, 
that there were a number of large villages be- 
side those where school teachers have been lo- 
cated during the season, which were determined 
to receive the gospel. We regard this as a prom- 
ising field, and perhaps, as a whole, it presents 
as great a demand for a missionary as any other 
place in the country. : 


Letrer FROM Mr. D. A. W. Smita. 


A Missionary’s Work. — Henthada, April 30, 
1872.—If it would not be too long a story, I 
would like to introduce you to my work and 
people,—1,600 disciples, scattered over the dis- 
trict in about fifty different localities, whose spir- 
itual and intellectual interests must be looked af- 
ter continually and promoted. Every thing is in 
its childhood-state,—pastors, preachers, people, 
—ail to be brought forward, or they will fall 
helplessly backward, — the machinery, native 
pastors, jungle-schools, and the central school in 
town. Besides and above all, more than 50,000 
perishing Karen heathen in this very district! 
The aim of the missionary is to keep the leaven 
working,—to increase continually its leavening 
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qualities, and to make it more by the accession 
of new converts. 


Karen Liberality.—One important means js 
to make the Karens independent of foreign pe. 
cuniary aid. I find in them great forwardness in 
this direction. They are willing, many of them, 
beyond their means. I am sometimes afraid I 
have pressed the matter too early; for they are 
very poor,—much poorer than their brethren in 
Bassein,—whose praise is in all the American 
churches. 


LetteR From Mr. Ranp. 

Journey to the Association.—Maulmain, April 
18, 1872.—In the present letter we propose to 
take atrip up the Gyne. We will start to at- 
tend the Association at K'yah. We make quite 
a fleet of boats, with Rev. Jas. R. Haswell and 
family, and a goodly number of Burman Chris- 
tians. At3 P.M.we stop at a Taling village, 
where we visit a cave, extending quite through 
the mountain, and filled with images of Gauda- 
ma. After dinner, Mr. Haswell calls together 
the Christians and conducts prayers in Burmese. 


A Night on the Water.—We then go into the 
boats again, for a night on the river. It isa 
beautiful moonlight evening, calm and still. 
The quietness of the night is only broken by the 
regular thug of the oar-locks and plash of the 
oars, and the wild, weird snatches of song by 
the Indian boatmen, and their shouts to one 
another when the boats are separated. 

At dawn it is foggy, and on this account we 
pass the landing place; but in a little while the 
mistake is known, and we land at a village, with 
a longer walk before us than we should have had 
if our guides had kept a sharper lookout. 

The Preparations.—We find that the chapel 
has been partitioned off into three rooms, and a 
bath-room, for our reception. Booths have been 
erected for the accommodation of the Christians. 
The edifice where the regular meetings are held 
isa unique affair, built mostly of bamboo, and 
covered with a grass roof: the seats, the pulpit- 
desk, and the Secretary’s table, are all made of 
split bamboos, laid along side by side, and, for 
those who are too aristocratic to sit upon bamboo 
seats, mats are spread upon the ground. 

The Meetings.—There are four sessions daily, 
and between times the Karen pastors are bring- 
ing in money for the native itinerant preachers 
and the new college, paying their subscriptions 
for newspapers, and old debts for books; and 
the missionary is kept on the qui vive, writing 
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down the several sums, crediting them in the ap- 
propriate places, and counting the money. 


A Karen Contribution.—Among the Chris- 
tians are a couple who have come from a distant 
heathen village. The man has a sad story t9 
tell, about a son who was killed only a day or 
two before by an elephant. The owner of the 
elephant was a Christian trom Kya-sug, and as a 
sort of payment fur damages gave the man two 
hundred rupees. After telling his story, he ex- 
presses a desire to give one-fourth of this sum, 
or fifty rupees, to the Lord. Upon inquiry, it 
seems that the man who was killed left a little 
boy, who may wish to get an education at some 
future day; and so at my advice, he gave thirty 
rupees for the new college, and twenty rupees 
for the native preachers, with the understanding 
that one or two of the young men shall be sent 
to preach in his region of country. 

Pastor Ordained. — Besides the Christians, 
there are a number of heathen Talings present; 
and after the annual sermon in Karen has been 
preached, Mr. Haswell gives them a good rous- 
ing talk in Burmese, to which they listen atten- 
tively. The next day, st their own request, he 
visits their village with See-ah Reuben, and the 
latter preaches to them in their own language. 
Meantime, the Karens ordain the pastor of this 
village, and after that isd ne and the young men 
have been assigned their districts for itinerating, 
the people disperse to their homes. 


Beautiful Landscape.—As we propose to visit 
other places, we take the small boat again; and 
after a short pull are out on the broad river that 
comes down from the mountains between Bur- 
mah and Siam. In the month of December, 
this trip is simply delightful. The atmosphere 
is soft and mellow, like that of Indian summer 
in our country. The recent rains have cleared 
the air, and the mountains stand out, distinct 
and bold, against the distant sky, save where the 
feathery clouds have stopped to rest. There is 
almost every shade of blue, from the delicate 
rosy tint, where the rays of sunshine pierce the 
gossamer filin of cloud and mist, to the dark and 
sombre shades caused by some stately cumuli 
as they pass athwart the sun, and apparently 
around the mountain peaks. The scene is con- 


stantly changing; sometimes it is in front of us, 
and then again, in a short time, directly at our 
backs, the river is so crouked. There is some- 
thing almost enchanting about it, and one can 
hardly help thinking of the Delectable Moun- 
tains, so graphically described by John Bunyan. 
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Weare on our way to Kruper, and in the af- 
ternoon we leave the large river and enter a 
small stream, that is constantly growing more 
crooked and narrow, the farther we ascend. At 
almost every bend we think the way is stopped 
by a fallen tree; but the boys find some hole to 
push through, and after a while, when it seems 
impossible for us to go any further in the dense 
woods with a buat, we land. A walk of a couple 
of miles brings us to the village, composed of 
Pwo Karens. There is a small wooden chapel 
with grass roof, and on the old table we find an 
emblem of civilization, in the shape of a Daily 
Monitor. 

There are but few Christians, and these scat- 
tered, so that at evening service, conducted in 
Pwo Karen by my teacher, only a few old women 
ard some children are present. 


Royal Guards—Turtles’ Eggs.—We ought to 
stay a day or two in order to see all the Chris- 
tians, few though they be; but we must leave 
early in the morning for Tah Krai, down the 
crooked river and up the broad stream again, till 
at night we stop to rest and swing our hammocks 
in a Government guard-house. Her majesty’s 
guardians of the peace are mostly drunk and 
noisy; consequently our sleep is uot the most 
refreshing, and at early dawn we start again for 
2, long day’s pull to reach our destinaticn at eve- 
ning. ‘The latter part of the day the river be- 
comes clear and shallow, with sandy banks, and 
we frequently run our boat aground. On the 
banks we occasionally see groups of men, dig- 
ging in the sand with their hands; they are hunt- 
ing turtles’ eggs, which they take duwn to the 
city and sell. The head teacher of the school in 
town during the rains has farmed, that is, hired 
from government the privilege of getting all the 
eggs in this section, and he sells out to other 
parties in lictle parcels of territory, limited by 
certain landmarks. 

A Karen Chapel.—At Tah Krai the new chapel 
is just at the top of the high river bank. It is 
built with four rows of stout iron-wood posts, 
two good rooms partitioned off for the missiona- 
ry, and a good shingled roof. It is surrounded 
with a rude fence of boards, to keep the goats 
and boys away. There are two flights of stairs 
between the two outer rows of posts, and the 
space between the top of these two flights, out- 
side the railing that separates it from the main 
audience room, is the favorite place for women 
and babies during service. 

The main part of the village is near the chapel, 
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and several new houses are being built of wood ; 
but, sad to relate, they belong to the hardened 
characters of the place. One of them, and now 
the most influential man, visited America with 
Kone Louk and Mr. Vinton. He held out well 
for a while, but is now agreat drunkard. Anoth- 
er has solemnly promised Mr. Vinton to leave 
off drinking when he finishes his new house. 
Another still has finished his house, and has a 
nice yard or garden, fenced in with pickets. All 
of this is something remarkable for the Karens 
ef this station of Maulmain. There are two or 
three scattering villages a few miles distant, and 
one called Tah-Krai Ke, clear up under the 
mountains, which we do not visit, as most of the 
Christians come in on Sunday. On one morn- 
ing we walk out about three miles, to attend the 
funeral of a man who probably died from exces- 
sive drink; on another we cross the river to 
visit a sick man, and while there make his will, 
which consists in a division of his herd of buffa- 
loes among his wife and children. Whenwe re- 
turn, there is no boat; so we have to wade across 
the stream with the water up to our waists. We 
spend nearly a week at the village, during which 
time a covenant meeting is held, lasting through 
four sessions. Four are restored, and one ad- 
mitted for baptism; but still the church list is 
reduced thirty or more, on account of careless- 
ness on the part of the church clerk. The peo- 
ple elect a new pastor, and Mr. Vinton, who is 
here at my invitation to assist, and who has done 
most of the work, says there is hope, with the 
blessing of God, of future prosperity in the re- 
ligious life of this village. The elder Mr. and 
Mrs. Vinton labored very faithfully at this place, 
and many of the older Christians were baptized 
by Mr. Vinton. 

Upon the Sabbath the Lord’s Supper is ad- 
ministered to a hundred communicants more or 
less, and the candidate is baptized by the pastor 
elect. 


. A Christian Village.—May 6.—In my last I 
‘promised to take you with me up the Attaran. 
We will step into the boat when the tide is be- 
ginning to run up. By travelling all night, or 
whenever the tide favors, we arrive at a clump of 
houses soon after sunrise the next morning, and 
go up the steep mud bank to one of the suburbs 
of Ky-eng. One of the Karens swims his ele- 
phant across the river; we follow in the boat, 
and then go to the main village, distant about 
two miles. This is the largest Christian village 
of this station, and has nearly two hundred names 
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on the church records. When we ask for the 
book and call off the names, the old pastor is 
able to give some account of each one. 

They have an old wooden chapel here, with a 
room partitioned off for the missionary. On the 
Sabbath, besides the regular services, they have 
been in the habit of having a sort of Sabbath 
school; but the old man who was the leader of 
the Bible class recently died, and -hey feel that 
they have no one to tuke his place. The servi- 
ces at evening and on the Sabbath are well at- 
tended here. They support the pastor, so that 
he does not have to work much for a living, as 
some of them do; and he gave twenty rupees of 
his salary towards helping the pastor of the little 
church at Tee-mope. 

Karen Liberality.—They had two schools dur- 
ing last rainy season, one at the main village 
and one at a place about four miles distant, and 
paid the two teachers one hundred and thirty- 
five rupees. They gave fifty rupees to the school 
here in town, although they did not send a single 
scholar. By last steamer, three boys went di- 
rect from the jungle school to Dr. Binney, hav- 
ing finished the studies requisite fur entering the 
Seminary. The Christians of this place gave 
twenty-five rupees for the Convention, or foreign 
missions, and the same sum for the Association, 
or home missions, and a little more than sixty- 
six rupees for the new college at Rangoon. They 
have also agreed to furnish posts for the new 
cook-house, which we need to build for the ac- 
c mmodation of the school here in town. 


Difficulties of Travel. — We stay here a few 
days, and then the pastor lends us his elephant 
to take us to Tee-mope. The path leads through 
jungle, with no houses in all the distance, some- 
times through forests, sometimes through bam- 
boos, fallen at every possible angle across the 
path, and sometimes through tall elephant grass 
that grows fifteen or twenty feet high, affording 
an excellent lurking place for tigers. At one 
place the guides show us where a tiger jumped 
in and took a woman from the midst of a party 
who were walking along the path. When we 
come to the places in the bamboos that seem to 
obstruct our progress, the driver, sitting on the 
elephant’s head, cuts away with a long sabre, 
and then the sagacious old animal pulls them 
down and puts his foot on them. 

It is a long day’s march, at least it seems so, 
and we are glad to get into the village before 
night. We are hot, dusty, and tired, and as the 
little square chapel has no room partitioned off 
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for the missionary, we construct a temporary 
bath-room of quilts and curtains, and after a 
bath and a hearty meal, we are in a condition to 
talk to the people who come in, and to attend to 
the evening service. They are very glad to see 
us, and sorry that we must go back the next day. 

We return by a different route part of the way, 
in order to visit the litile village about four miles 
from Ky-eng, where they had one of the schools 
during the rainy season. The head man of this 
village died last year, and the people have quite 
recently moved to other places. 

From Ky-eng it is an easy pull, one tide, down 
the river to Ther-nig-er-man. Ascending the 
bank about the middle of the afternoon, we see 
the village across the plain, a mile or two away. 
The grass seems very green and fresh before us, 
but it soon proves to be a treacherous morass. 
After floundering a quarter of a mile through 
mud and water, we reach terra firma, and by 
this time some of the boys from the village have 
met us to escort us the rest of the way, andto 
tell us of a nice dry path by which we might have 
come. This village was formerly on the bank of 
the river; but the high water during the rains 
flooded them out, and they moved to a little 
higher ground. The chapel has just been moved 
over this. It is built mostly of bamboos. 

Karen Evening Worship.— The people as- 
semble as usual in the evening, at the sound of 
the gong, and after the prayer meeting, stay to 
talk and ask questions about America. In the 
morning the pastor and one of the chief members 
of the church take us across the river. We walk 
a little distance to see an old Pwo Karen Chris- 
tian, who is surrounded by heathen. He was so 
anxious that the children of the village should 
learn to read, that he built a small schoolhouse 
of bamboos, and for awhile there were several 
scholars; but the young Pwo Karen from Bas- 
sein, who was engaged in teaching them, turned 
out to be a very bad character, and consequently 
the school was broken up, and the old man dis- 
couraged. 


Karen Chapel.—After spendi’.g a few moments 
in prayer, we bid him good-bye, and then go 
back to the boat, cross to the other side, take in 
our rowers who are waiting for us, and start 
down the river for Too-no, which we reach about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. This village is 
also back from the river a couple of miles; but 
by a little care we find a path that leads us there 
without getting into the mud. The ordained 
pastor at the place we just left has charge of the 
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church here; but as it is too far to go to attend 
preaching, one of the young men attends servi- 
ces on the Sabbath. They have built a small 
chapel and sawed out the boards for the floor 
themselves. This is worthy of mention, for 
the Karens are not ordinarily handy with tools. 

The houses of this village are very much scat- 
tered, and there are but few in at evening pray- 
ers. The next morning an elephant carries us 
back with our goods to the boat, and we return 
to Maulmain. Just before we reach the city 
there is a long bend in the river, and as there is 
a prospect that the tide will turn before we reach 
home, we leave the boat and walk in,—about 
four miles. 


CHINA. 
Eastern China Mission. 
Letrer Mrs. Gopparp. 


Labors for Chinese Women.—Ningpo, May 3, 
1872.—I am still trying, as I am able, to teach 
the women who are members of the church, and 
the class now numbers twenty or more. One 
young married woman asked for a hymn-book, 
which I promised her when she should learn to 
read; and, rather to my surprise, she complied 
with a suggestion to come to me once a week for 
instruction. Whether she will keep it up until 
she gains the prize remains to be seen. 

We have been for three weeks at Chusan and 
a neighboring island. At Chusan I found the 
assistant’s wife able to read fluently. Four 
months ago sbe could just read by slowly spell- 
ing the words first. 

The women here are only taught the Roman- 
ized Chinese, and to them the system seems 
really a benefit; for I doubt if after they are 
married and have families, they would take time 
to learn to read in the Chinese character. 


SIAM. 
Chin-se Mission of Bangkok. 
Letrer FROM Mr. ParTRIDGE. 

The Church in Bangkok.—Bangkok, April 11, 
1872.—Here in Bangkok three members have 
been received by baptism this year. In my last 
reportI stated that twenty-seven names consti- 
tuted the whole number on the roll for the year. 
One of those was marked as excluded. The 
present members on the roll number twenty- 
nine. 

Of this number, five are said to be in China. I 
am acquainted with only two of the five. Three 
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members on the list, I can learn nothing about. 
Four others have not been at worship for several 
months, and we have no means of tracing them. 
Sixteen are quite regular in their attendance on 
the Sabbath. The wife of one church member 
has united with the church. Only two other 
church members have wives natives of this coun- 
try. Itis impossible to tell how many will re- 
turn to China, as they cannot tell themselves. 
The greater number by far have no permanent 
homes here, and therefore the difficulty in keep- 
ing them under constant supervisiun. 


Statistics of the Outstations.—At Banplasoi 
there are but eighteen besides the pastor, whose 
conduct and observance of the Sabbath give me 
hope that they may be Christians. Of these, one 
is now in China. The wife of one brother is a 
church member. There are three or four other 
names of women <n the roll; but so far as I am 
aware, they have not attended worship during 
the past three years. 

At Lengkiachu, one has been admitted by 
baptism, making the present number of names, 
fifteen. Of these, the present locality of two 
is unknown. Three I do not know, as they 
joined the Secret Society and have not attended 
worship since. Although our actual memver- 
ship is so small, I believe we have genuine Chris- 
tians in each church. We are none of us dis- 
couraged, nor inclined to give up the work. 

The Chinese Congregations. — In regard to 
the average attendance on Sabbath service, we 
have often more than a hundred present at the 
chapel in the market. Not all remain through 
the entire service, but passers-by stup tur alung- 
er or shorter time. 

At the chapel near our compound, we have 
frequently furty or fifty present; but usually, 1 
think the church members turm the larger part 
ot the congregation. At Banplasvi, the chapel 
is more than a mile from the market, and sume 
twenty rods trom the shure, so that we seldom 
have as many as ten besides the church mem- 
bers. 


Wants of the Work.—At Lengkiachu, twenty 
is a good congregation. One difficulty in our 
work is the want of men whom we can train 
as assistants. I believe the missionary’s most ef- 
fective work can be done through his native as- 
sistants. We have not a man in all our church- 
es here with capacity for such work, who is will- 
ng to give all his time to it. There are three 


young men in Bangkok who might be trained; 
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but thus far I have not been able to induce them 
to give their time to study and preaching. 


MISSION TO AFRICA. 


LETTER FROM Mr. VonBRUN. 


A Promising Work.— Vonbrunsville, Bexley, 
May 8, 1872.—I am busy gathering souls, pre- 
cious souls, to Christ. Besides this station, I 
preach in the surrounding native towns, where 
I find the people ready to hear the words of God. 
The church is progressing finely, and will be 
completed, D. V., in about two or three months, 

I have organized three day schools at different 
places among the natives, one at Gabba’s town, 
a native chief on the St. John’s River; one thir- 
ty miles in the interior on the Mecklain River, 
near Zuyon, the old station commenced by our 
late esteemed brother, Ivory Clark; and the 
other in this station, Vonbrunsville. 

The work is still going on, and by the help of 
our Heavenly Master [ will do my part in aid of 
this infant, but promising mission. ‘The natives, 
both from far and near, are begging me to send 
them the gospel, and without your special inter- 
position in their behalf, we shall not be abie to 
succeed as rapidly as the prospect promises. 


MISSION TO SWEDEN. 


LETTER FROM Mar. ‘TRUVE. 


Sweden helping America.—Gottenburg, June 
5, 1872.—This city, more than any other, is a 
niissiun station for the increase of the Luptist 
churches, not in Sweden, but in the Uniued 
States. Many go from this church every year tu 
America, and take large numbers with them, 
sume of whom have been converted in our meet- 
ings and have not yet united with our church; 
but wait till they arrive in the States. Owners 
have heard the word of God among us, at least 
so much that they have got rid of their preju- 
dices. I think every spring, when a weimver 
leaves the church and congregation, that 1 work 
in the first place tor the Lord, and in the secu.ud, 
fur the increase of the Bapusts in Awerica. ‘Ten 
left the church last year tur the States, and this 
year seven have already gune, and among these, 
the strongest and most enterprising menu. ‘The 
pour members are too puur to go. Several are 
partly supported by the church. It cannot be 
thought we are able, under such circumstances, 
to build a chapel: 

Iam sorry every time I see a member leave 
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us for America, not because they will be worse 
off there in temporal or spiritual matters, but be- 
cause we are hindered in our work and influence 


here. 


Revival in Gottenburg. — God has greatly 
blessed us since I wrote last. The week of 
prayer was a week of grace; many were deeply 
affected by the Spirit of God, and converted. 
Nearly all present said that they had never seen 
such a time before in Gottenburg. We felt the 
Lord in the midst of us, and held protracted 
meetings for several weeks. Some have united 
with the church, and others are struggling to get 
rid of their prejudices with regard to baptism. 
The meetings are well attended, especially Sun- 
days; the room is so crowded that it is very un- 
comfortable. 


Converted Lutheran Priest.—Last Sunday a 
Lutheran priest related his experience in our 
hall. and in the afternoon we went to the water 
and baptized him. He is the first priest who has 
been baptized in Sweden; br. Wiberg, who was 
also a Lutheran priest, was baptized in Den- 
mark. Mr. F. is a man thirty-three years of 
age, a very good, earnest Christian, and an able 
preacher. He has been struggling for several 
years to come to the light. His experience is re- 
markable, and shows what a hard thing it is to 
come out from the false system they as priests 
have been drawn into. 

He had formerly been very much prejudiced 
against the Baptists; but when he read his Bible, 
and learned really to know what the views of 
Baptists are, he said that he must become a Bap- 
tist if he should follow the Bible. After giving 
in his resignation to the Bishop, and leaving his 
office as a priest, he has removed to Gottenburg, 
and will be in the employment of the Seamen’s 
Friend Society. I hope he will be the means of 
doing much good here. 


Sabbath School Paper.—The Sunday School 
paper which I edit, is circulated more largely 
than I expected. It seems to fill a vacancy that 
has too long been empty. It is published semi- 
monthly. The first half is devoted to Sabbath 
school teachers, and the last half to the children. 
The Christians need to be stirred up with regard 
to Sabbath school work, which has been almost 
cntirely neglected in Sweden. 


MISSION TO GERMANY. 


LetTerR From Mr. WIEHLER. 


Interesting Revivals.— Reetz. — Easter and 
Whitsuntide have proved living and life-giving 
feasts to the church in Reetz. At the former 
the brethren met as usual at Zeincike, a station 
so richly blessed. The chapel on such occasions 
is always too small, and every year this evil 
grows greater. On the first day the word of life 
reached our hearts through the preaching, and 
seven converts were baptized. Several uncon- 
verted persons were also impressed. My excel- 
lent host who remained at home on account of 
sickness, asked me on my return what I had been 
doing to the people, for they all came home 
weeping. 

On the second day, as usual, we began our 
love-feast with the Lord’s Supper. While we 
sat at the table, we were mysteriously and won- 
derfully refreshed and quickened. Shortly af- 
terwards, one after another broke out in audible 
sobs, on account of the burden of their sins, and 
fell upon their knees. What remained for us, 
but to fall down also and implore the help of the 
Comforter? And, O heaven upon earth, when 
angels sing pans of joy over repenting sinners! 
Now occurred the most joyful scene upon earth. 
Sobs and prayers, cries and wrestling entreaty, 
singing, words of comfort and promises, tears 
and shouts, filled the air, as it always is when 
the Spirit of God is poured out, and the graves 
open and the dead arise. 


Prayer answered.—The case of one in partic-— 
ular interested us,—a young woman twenty-two 
years of age, whose mother was baptized many 
years ago, but the daughter had not troubled 
herself about religion. She was troubled most 
of all on account of the enormity of her sins. 
Her mother for years had spared no pains to lead 
her to Christ; but often, regardless of her prayers 
and tears, she had gone to her bed to sleep. O, 
what encouragement for praying fathers and 
mothers whose children are still dead in tres- 
passes andsin! When the Lord’s time comes, 
though they seem to have prayed twenty-two 
years in vain, they will have their reward. 

We were so much engaged that for several 
hours we had no thought of our bodies. But by 
and by, prayer and singing, and narratives of 
what God had wrought, alternated until the 
dawn of the morning. The number of souls 
hopefully converted amounted to 20. But many 
others were obliged to go away without the con- 
sciousness of forgiveness. Later, however, they 
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saw the glory of God, and found peace in be- 
lieving. 

A Fruitful Year.—At Whitsunday in Reetz 
our chapel was again crowded, and ten who 
‘gladly received the word” were baptized. Some 
of them had been hopefully converted at Easter. 
The Lord’s Supper and love-feast were seasons 
of great enjoyment. Soul-refreshing speeches, 
singing and prayer alternated, and the dawning 
of the morning all too early reminded us that it 
was time to separate. We did not go away from 
the throne of grace empty. Four received evi- 
dence that they were born again, persons whom 
I should not have thought of. 

This is a fruitful year, both temporally and 
spiritually. Thus far I have baptized 27 in Reetz 
and four in Berlinchen, and others will follow. 
May the Lord in mercy grant us the baptism of 
His Spirit in still larger measure! 


LetTer From Mr. ZEScHKE. 

Baptism of a Child of Seven Years.—Lands- 
burg, May 10, 1872.—I have recently been per- 
mitted to baptize ten converted sinners. Among 
them were seven children of our church mem- 
bers, and among these, a child only seven 
years of age, who gave so good evidence that we 
could not ‘*forbid water.” 

Some week: ago, in the little town of Birn- 
baum, an awakening commenced at one of my 
meetings. A young woman was impressed and 
began to seek the Saviour, and fouid Him the 


-saimne day, and was made very happy. A young 


girl came running after me just as I was leaving 
the place, to tell me that she had found the Sa- 


viour, and to thank me for my effurts for her- 


sou:.. The next day four others found peace in 
believing. Six souls, therefure, are now prais- 
ing the Lord. 


Conversion of Children.—Of these, three are 
children of twelve years old, and a Catholic girl 
of fourteen, who was shortly to have been con- 
firmed; but now, as the priest said, she no longer 
needed his furgiveness, for she has a Saviour 
who has forgiven her sins. She has much to 
suffer from her parents for His sake. 

Three Jewish girls attend our meetings. and 
give us reason to hope that they will find the 
Messiah. 

In places in the vicinity many are deeply im- 
pressed. The labor of our hands is not in vain 
in the Lord. 

Since the close of March, I have baptized 
thirteen. 


(September, 


FRoM Mr. Kemnirtz. 


The Revival in Templin.—Templin, May 22, 
1872. — The awakenings still continue. The 
stream which flows from the sanctuary broadens 
continually. On the 5th inst., 11 were baptized, 
and several more have professed conversion 
since. In Torgelow, a distant outstation, there 
is also a revival. 

During Whitsuntide I was in Warthe, where 
the old members, who had long been in alow 
state, were much revived, and the Lord has not 
left Himself without witness. At a love-feast 
some new converts from Templin asked the 
privilege of telling what the Lord had done for 
their souls. Soon after we had engaged in prayer 
many began to weep and cry for mercy. The 
Lord was there. Thus it continued till mid- 
night, when eight persons were found to be seri- 
ously impressed, two of whom celebrated the 
grace of God, while the rest were obliged to go 
home in sadness. Warthe is a considerable vil- 
lage, and the sound was heard some distance, so 
that several came to inquire the cause. They 
stood riveted with astonishment. Then I hadan 
opportunity to explain to them the cause of the 
movement, and I have hope that the Lord will 
add many to the number of the redeemed. 

From Prenzlau, where forty of our young 
people went to attend a festival, tidings came 
that the Lord had commenced a work there also, 
and many were impressed. Our love-feasts have 
now become revival meetings, where the brethren 
expect conversions. 


FROM Mr. JauR. 

Opening of a new Chapel.—Altenburg.—On 
the 17th of May I journeyed through Berlin and 
Leipsic to Altenburg, to conduct the exercises at 
the opening of the new chapel. On Whitsunday, 
the day began with a crowded prayer meeting, 
followed by the public service of dedication. 
There was preaching in the new chapel morning 
and afternoon, closed by the Lord’s Supper. The 
chapel was beautifully adorned with flowers. 

After the services of the dedication, a confer- 
ence was held in regard to the interests of the 
churches of Halle and Oederan, which, since the 
removal of br. Geissler to Hamburg, have been 
in a desolate condition. Various opinions were 
expressed, but all agreed as to the importance of 
the settlement of a pastor over these two church- 
es. It was also agreed to send a circular to all 
the outstations, requesting each member to state 
the amount of his weekly contribution for the 
support of the gospel in these churches. 
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LetTreR FRoM Opessa, Russia. 


Church Edifice in Russia.—Odessa, April 22, 
1872.— There is much labor to be performed 
here. In all tl e colonies there is a great excite- 
ment on Scriptural baptism. The enemies also 
rage. Much might be written of the persecu- 
tions formerly endured; but none have gone 
back, and now complete freedom is enjoyed. 
The brethren have made such advancement that 
they are now building for themselves a house of 
prayer in A , the first Baptist church-edi- 
fice erected in Southern Russia, and so far as I 
know, in the entire empire. 

In all southern Russia, no meetings are pro- 
hibited. Baptism can be administered, and re- 
ligious services held publicly, under the protec- 
tion of the law. 


LetTeR FROM Mr. LEHMANN 


The Revival in Berlin.—Berlin, June 3, 1872. 
—The gracious visitation of God in the church 
here is still felt, quickening our hearts, enlarg- 
ing our assemblies, and influencing our members 
to greater zeal and activity. The number bap- 
tized this year is about 40, and several wait for 
admission. 

The destitute state of our churches in Saxony 
with regard to the preaching of the gospel led me 
to make a tour through that country, as I had 
been earnestly requested to do. Two former 
pastors in that territory had removed to other 
fields, leaving one only, who devoted but a small 
portion of his time to missionary work. 


Tour in Saxony.—Leaving Berlin April 27, I 
visited Torgau, preached on the Sabbath, and 
administered the Lord’s Supper to ten brethren 
and sisters. Thence I went to Dresden, where 
our members are still fewer, and no meeting 
could be arranged. At Oederan, the next place 
of sojourn, formerly there was much persecution, 
and our meetings had to be held in the utmost 
secrecy. Now throughout all Saxony, full lib- 
erty is enjoyed under certain regulations. The 
brethren had rented a large saloon, where I 
preached to more than a hundred attentive hear- 
ers. At Zwickau, four years ago, I was impris- 
oned for preaching the gospel. Now here also 
perfect liberty prevails. The pastor having gone 
elsewhere, the church has become very much di- 
minished, and another denomination have taken 
possession of the ground. At Altenburg the 
brethren have bought a house very favorably sit- 
uated, and constructed in it a very good hall for 
meetings. The attendance was between thirty 
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and forty. Mr. Jahr has recently gone thither, 
and his preaching has awakened deep interest. , 

At Leipsic there has been but little increase, 
but the brethren keep closely together, and con- 
tribute liberally to the cause of religion. At 
Halle the church have rented a large room in a 
public house for their weekly meetings, where I 
preached to a goodly number. There is an al- 
most utter want of ministering brethren in Saxo-, 
ny. At Seehaus. na new house of worship has. 
been secured by altering an old building pur- 
chased by the church, which will be a great com- 
fort and relief to the brethren who have been an- 
noyed for years by the discomforts of hired 
rvoms. 

At the approaching annual conference of the 
Prussian Association at Elbing, we must abso- 
lutely try to find pastors for Saxony. Alas, that 
our College has not been arranged as yet, as we 
are so greatly in need of laborers! 


MISSION TO FRANOE. 
Letrer From Mr. VINCENT. 


The Work at various Points.—Denain (Nord) 
July 3, 1872.—Our humble work continues in 
Pas de Calais, butmakes no advancement. Five 
of our friends,—one of them a church member,— 
have left for America; their places are filled by 
others. 

In one locality in this department, four times 
we have had, each time, more than two hundred 
at worship. 

At Preseau the work advances slowly. Tie 
same is true of Orchies. 

We only go occasionally to Templeuve, for 
we have no place of worship there. The room 
we formerly used was a dance-hall, belonging to 
a Catholic; and as it was not a respectable place, 
the hearers withdrew. One has been baptized 
in this locality, and another appears to be con- 
verted. 

We have held several meetings in anew vil- 
lage, where we have some brethren. Thirty 
were present at each meeting. 

Encouragement at Denain.—At Denain, since 
the beginning of the year, we have had opportu- 
nity to preach the good news to hundreds of new 
hearers ; but most of them do not come regularly. 
Some of them seem to love the gospel. We 


have much cause for gratitude to God for the 
place of worship He has given us, the hearers He 
sends us, and the encouragement with which He 
favors us. 


Last Sabbath six were added to the 
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church by baptism. We never before had so 
many hearers. Our chapel wasfull. I hope ‘he 
day has been and will be blessed to many souls. 
A collection for the poor has been made among 
our working people, amounting to 44 francs. 

We think several of our friends are converted, 
and will ere long join the church. Sunday labor 
is a great obstacle in the way of our work. Many 
of our working people cannot have their liberty 
on the day of rest. This is not merely an ob- 
stacle to their admission to the church, but many 
also decline giving any attention to the gospel, 
because they know they cannot attend our meet- 
ings. 

The Work Advancing.—Notwithstanding, the 
influence of the truth is extending. The preju- 
dice against Protestantism is gradually giving 
way. Romanism is losing ground, and I believe 
we havea future. I am persuaded that if we had 
schools for Protestant and Catholic children, 
and, as in America and England, something to 
draw the latter into our Sabbath schools, we 
should find therein powerful aids to the work of 
evangelization. Ishall die with regret if I do 
not see schools at Denain. But alas! we are 
poor, and we have little faith, May God help 
us! 


Letrer From Mr. Cretin. 

A Christian’s Death.—Our Bible reader, Mrs. 
Reichmann, has had the misfortune to lose her 
daughter, who was one of the most faithful mem- 
bers of our little flock. Her sickness and death 
mdicated a soul ripe for heaven. Her patience 
and her submission to the will of God were won- 
derful. What a beautiful Christian death! 
When she perceived that her end was approach- 
ing, she said to her mother, ‘‘ Dear mother, we 
must part, but do not weep. You know the Lord 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that you 
are able. He will be your Comforter. He will 
send you some one to take my place. I am go- 
ing to be with God.” At the last moment she 
asked her father to pray, and then thanked him 
many times. She consoled her mother, urging 
her to pray. Then her voice grew feeble, and 
her mother was unable to understand her. After 
sleeping two hours, she awoke and looked all 
around upon one after another, and fell asleep at 
six, A.M. It was curious that at two she asked 
the time, and said it was a good while before six. 
And at six, she slept in Jesus. 

Though the weather was unfavorable, we had 
a great many at her funeral. It is the custom 
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at Lyons for men alone to go to funerals, at 
least, unless it is for a young woman. In this case 
she was attended by four or eight of her compan- 
ions, who held the corners of the pall. 


Utility of the School.—We have just hired for 
a chapel a room on the ground floor, on the cor- 
ner of two streets. On many accounts we were 
unwilling to hire beyond the Rhone, in the old 
city. One reason is that the school for poor 
girls, under the patronage of ladies of the Re- 
formed, Independent and Baptist churches, meets 
in our place of worship. A it would be difficult 
to find readily any other place, and as this work 
puts us in connection with Christians of other 
denominations, and brings us to the knowledge 
of the children’s parents, we hope great good 
will be the result. This school, which began 
with a few pupils several months ago, has now 
more than sixty and will doubtless reach a 
hundred. The children are instructed in the 
Bible and religious treatises. We hope the 
school will do good in the quarter where our 
chapel is situated, leading the people to worship 
with us. It is surprising how many children 
have been gathered here, belonging to parents 
who are either indifferent or often hostile to re- 
ligion. The teachers manifest zeal and perse- 
verance. The Baptist church will be the better 
known by it in Lyons. 


Candidates for Baptism. — Two candidates 
have offered themselves for baptism at Lyons, 
of whom one only is received. 


Revival and Baptisms.—At St. Etienne emi- 
gration to the United States has diminished our 
members. We are enriching the American 
churches with our members. There has recent- 
ly been a revival among the miners, through the 
instrumentality of one of our brethren, himself a 
miner, which has given us nine candidates for 
baptism, who were received on Pentecost day. 
We had one entire family,—a fact which shows 
paedo baptists that though we have not apostoli- 
cal revivals, leading to the conversion of multi- 
tudes, still we also baptize whole households. 
There was one husband and wife. The young- 
est baptized was a girl of fifteen years, and a boy 
of thirteen, the son of the brother with whom the 
revival originated. The latter was baptized with 
his mother. It was a joyful Pentecost feast for 
us. 


The Place of the Ordinance.—On the 20th, 


Monday, we went to the Loire, sixteen kilome- 
tres distant from St. Etienne, to Andresieux, 
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where six months ago resided our brother Ray- 
mond, now with his family in New York, and 
where two years ago the priest burned the Gospels 
in the public square. As the Loire had overflow- 
ed its banks only a few days before, it was difficult 
for us to find onthe banks a convenient place for 
the ordinance. Many members of the Independ- 
ent church had been desirous of witnessing one 
of our baptisms. Our company numbered forty 
persons. 

Storm without, Peace within.—I read and ex- 
plained several passages on baptism; but it was 
necessary to hasten, for a storm was coming on. 
I prayed that we might have time to go through 
the ordinance, and had baptized the last candi- 
date when the shower came. I saw before me 
the great black cloud, rising higher and higher, 
with the torrents it was pouring down upon the 
earth. When it touched the opposite bank of 
the river, the water rushed upon us. While we 
were changing our apparel, the storm passed by. 
We prayed, read, conversed, and gave thanks to 
God for all His benefits. We had proposed to 
have our refreshments on the grass, and after- 
wards a meeting, during which we meant to cel- 
ebrate the Lord’s Supper. The rain, however, 
broke up our plans. We were sorry, for we 
supposed we should not be able to find in the 
village a hall large enough to accommodate forty 
persons. A friend offered us an empty house be- 
longing to his mother-in-law; but the two rooms 
were not sufficient to receive us all, and the rain 
continued to fall in torrents. 


Place of Refuge.—A brother discovered a 
large hall ina hotel, where we were able to dine. 
The keeper, whose name was Calvin, was re- 
joiced to have a meeting of Calvinists, and gra- 
ciously permitted us to hold our service in his 
hall. Notice was given in the village, but the 
storm did not allow more than twenty of the vil- 
lagers to come and hear. I saw the village 
blacksmith, a former friend of br. Raymond, 
reading the New Testament. He refused this 
year to keep Easter, and was rejoiced to find 
himself among us. I was glad to leave my tes- 
timony in this village, where the gospel was 
burned, and where I could find no hearers four 
years ago, and where the clergy thought they 
had got rid of the Christians when they forced 
our brother to leave the place. 

‘The hotel-keeper offered us his hall on our 
return. We had no more tracts, but I promised 
to send him some from Lyons. 


A Joyful Feast.—We returned to our little 
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place of worship in St. Etienne, and celebrated 
the Lord’s Supper. It was a real feast,—a feast 
of love, and joy, and gratitude. Our spectators 
from the Independent church were pleased with 
what they had seen and heard. 

We had with us a family of miners, who began 
to be interested some time since. They have 
made such progress that they would willingly 
have joined their fellow-laborers in the ordinance 
of baptism. May God prepare them, and may 
we soon have new cases of candidates for the 
ordinance! 

Our brethren in St. Etienne are longing for 
the day when they shall see a pastor among 
them. 


OBITUARY OF DR. WADE. 


Dr. Jonathan Wade, missionary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union nearly forty-nine 
years, died at Rargoon, Burmah, June 10, of 
cancer on the lip, after a long life of faithful la- 
bor, usefulness and honor. His age was just 73 
years and six months. He was born in Otsego, 
N. Y., Dec. 10, 1798, and studied at the Hamil- 
ton Literary and Theological Institution. He 
was ordained to the work of the ministry at 
Broadalbin, N. Y., Feb. 13, 1823, appointed a 
missionary in May of the same year, set apart to 
his future work at Utica, June 11, and sailed 
from Boston June 22. He arrived in Calcutta 
Oct. 19, and Rangoon Dec. 5. During the first 
Burmese war, which commenced soon after his 
arrival, he resided at Doorgapore, near Calcutta, 
and returned to his chosen field at the close of it 
—reaching Amherst just one month after the 
death of the first Mrs. Judson. It was at the 
commencement of this war that he and his asso- 
ciate were compelled to kneel before a Burmese 
executioner, who had received orders to smite off 
their heads, at the first firing of the British can- 
non on Rangoon. But God had designed his 
servant for a long life of usefulness; and the ex- 
ecutioner, alarmed for his own safety, heard the 
signal, and immediately left his prisoners and 
fled. The interval spent in Doorgapore was use- 
ful to Dr. Wade personally and to the interests 
of the mission. The time was employed in per- 
fecting himself in the language, translating 
books, and superintending the printing of works 
needful to the subsequent prosperity of the mis- 
sion. 


From Amherst he removed to Maulmain in 
November, 1827, and returned to Rangoon in the 
In 1831 he visited Kyouk 


early part of 1830. 
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Phyoo in Arracan, and laid the beginning of the 
foundation of the work, which was afterwards 
taken up afresh and carried forward by Mr. and 
Mrs. Comstock and others. In the latter part of 
1832, he left Burmah for a temporary visit to the 
United States, on account of the failure of the 
health of Mrs. Wade, accompanied by two na- 
tive converts, a Burman and a Karen, and re- 
turned near the close of 1834. In December, 
1847, he made a second visit to his native land, 
being threatened, as a consequence of his liter- 
ary labors, the influence of the climate and the 
state of his health, with total blindness. It was 
on the eve of his departure from this country on 
his return to Burmah, in company with several 
other missionaries, that that memorable meeting of 
the Union was held in Buffalo,—a meeting which 
none who attended it will ever forget. Shortly 
after that meeting Dr. Wade returned to the field 
of his toils for the last time, leaving Boston July 
25th, 1850, and resumed his labors in Maulmain 
in January, 1851. He resided at an earlier pe- 
riod for some time at Tavoy, and did much ser- 
vice in training young preachers for the work of 
the ministry. In the Theological Seminary for 
Karens at Maulmain, during the absence of Dr. 
Binney in the United States, he did efficient and 
valuable service. In several different stations 
and in diverse departments of labor, in Rangoon, 
Maulmain, Maubee, Matah, Tavoy, and other 
places,—he toiled unceasingly in the Master’s 
service, until his death. 


His literary labors have been of the greatest 
importance. It was by him, that the Karen dia- 
lects, both Sgau and Pwo, were reduced to writ- 
ing, and several important works, literary, theo- 
logical, and educational, are the fruit of his in- 
dustry and skill. Of these works, the Karen 
Thesaurus, a work in five volumes, is a monu- 
ment to his patient study and knowledge of the 
language, and will be an important help to mis- 
sionaries and others in all coming time. The 
last volume was completed in 1850. The revis- 
ion and perfecting of this Lexicon was designed 
by Dr. Wade to be the crowning literary work of 
his life; and it was to this that he devoted his 
powers until he was no longer able tolabor. His 
purpose was to make this thesaurus of the same 
value for the Karen language as Dr. Judson’s 
Dictionary is for the Burman. He had finished 
the words under the letter O, and on rising to 
the labors of another morning, six days before 
his death, he called for his slate that he might 
proceed with the work,—preparing his material 
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with great care, to be afterwards copied by a Ka- 
ren assistant. Mrs. Binney remonstrated with 
him, saying that he was unable to labor. He 
yielded to her remonstrance, and never took up 
the work again. 


Since the lamented death of Mrs. Wade, 
which broke up his domestic arrangements, he 
has resided chiefly in the families, first of Mr. 
Bennett, and afterwards, of Dr. Binney, who es- 
teemed it a privilege to make his days of solitude 
and age comfortable, and to watch over him as 
he was fast ripening for heaven. He devoted 
himself with untiring assiduity to literary work 
for the mission until six days before his decease. 
And while he suffered extremely under a mala- 
dy which allowed him to look death, for months 
beforehand, steadily in the face, he fearlessly and 
uncomplainingly gave his latest age to the work 
to which he had consecrated himself in his early 
youth. For months he was accustomed to spend 
an hour at evening, after the labors of the day 
were ended, in conversation with Dr. Binney on 
the missionary enterprise, on the methods of 
missionary work, on the necessities and modes 
of supply for the Karen field, and on the great 
doctrines of that Divine system on which his soul 
rested. And Dr. Binney testifies that he was edi- 
fied and delighted by his broad and discriminating 
views, his ripe judgment, his practical wisdom 
and his sound theology. His mind remained 
clear to the end, and strong till within a few days 
of his departure. His death occurred on the 
morning of June 10, and he was buried, as the 
exigencies of the climate render it necessary, to- 
wards evening of the same day,—deeply loved 
and lamented, and leaving a void which cannot 


be filled. 
“That star has set ;— 
O when shall other such arise ?” 


LATEST MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ASSAM. 


Under date of May 9, Mr. Neighbor writes that the 
Hill tribe work is progressing as usual. Eleven schools 
are in successful operation. and six of the teachers are 
Christians. The Normal School numbers 50 pupils, of 
whom eighteen are Christians and the sons of Chris- 
tian parents. Several others are seeking Christ, and 
three have recently been buptized. In one village there 
is a very good state of feeling among the school-boys 
and the chiefs of the village. Some of the converts will 
lingly suffer persecution for Christ’s sake. In the vil- 
lage schools there are 205 boys, making a total, includ- 
ing the Normal School, of 256 under Christian instruc- 
tion. Mr. Stoddard’s health is gradually improving. 

Mrs. Neighbor is endeavoring to instruct and influ- 
ence in religious things one of the Baboo’s wives. 
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This procures her admission to the Baboo’s house, for 
his wives may not appear outside of the enclosure. 
Miss Bronson labors in the work of teaching in a more 
extended way. 

Mr. Stoddard, May 27, speaks of encouragement 
everywhere among the Garos. During the first three 
months of this year, 71 were baptized. Total of Garos 
baptized, 286. 


BURMAH. 
PROME. 


April 7, five Karen converts were baptized at Poung- 
day, an outstation of Prome. Two or three applicants 
for the ordinance were expected in Prome early in May. 
The chapel at Poungday is in process of construction. 
Mr. Stevens has made two jungle tours to the south and 
southeast of Prome. ‘ 


RANGOON. 


Dr. Wade died June 10. His decease had been ex- 
pected for several months. A fuller notice of his life 
and labors will be found on p. 389. 

The Karen College in Rangoon was opened May 28th 
with 17 pupils, promising young men. 

Dr. Cutter’s “Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene,” 
translated into Karen by Mrs. Binney, has just been is- 
sued from the press. Dr. Cutter generously presented 
to the translation 150 fine electrotype impressions of 
his cuts. The translation is pronounced by the best of 
judges, the late Dr. Wade, ‘a great success.” It isa 
work of 450 pages, and is studied by the Karen young 
men with great interest and profit. 

Mr. Vinton says—There are signs of an awakening 
among the heathen Karens such as I never saw before. 
As far as human vision can discern, we are on the point 
of seeing greater success than ever before. The large 
amount of seed sown in my father’s time as well as my 
own seems just ready to bear an abundant harvest.” 


HENTHADA, 


At the annual meeting of the Association. the system 
of a pice-a-week offering of the Karen Christians was 
unanimously approved and recommended, and as a 
fruit of it for the last year, the pastors broughtin Rs. 
600. The Karens have been greatly afflicted the past 
year by the loss of their crops through drought or exces- 
sive rains. 

AFRICA. 

Mr. Moore Worrell, the preacher and teacher at the 
Congo town station, died in May last. The station thus 
left destitute is a very inviting one. 


GREECE. 


A young woman in Athens gives pleasing evidence of 
having passed from death unto life. in connection with 
our work inGreece. She seems steudfast. and ready to 
endure for Carist’s sake. The Holy Synod of the Greek 
church have issued an article against the missionaries 
in Athens, indicating that they fear greatly lest this 
leaven of the gospel should spread. 


SWEDEN. 


The last year there were fifteen pupilsin the Seminary 
at Stockholm, and five left for their various ficlds of la- 
bor. Seven or eight new ones desire to enter in Sep- 
tember. After the close of the School, the Triennial 
Conference was held, continuing three days. Delegates 
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present, 120,— representing as many churches; also, 
about the same number of other visitors. 

Another Lutheran priest has recently been baptized, a 
man thirty-two years of age, and who has wielded much 
influence among his former co-religionists. Several 
very interesting revivals occurred the last year, in con- 
nection with different Swedish churches. At one place, 
a chapel, holding 1,000 hearers, has been crowded at the 
regular meetings of the church. The Stockholm Mis- 
sionary Union supported 38 preachers last year, and 
202.500 tracts were distributed. There are ten other 
Missionary Societies in Sweden, all active and efficient. 
The Triennial Conference took incipient res to 
establish a mission among the heathen. Of the Swed- 
ish Baptist members, 236 emigrated to the United States 
the last year. The State church is evidently tottering. 


FRANCE. 


The trials of the war have in some instances softened 
the hearts of the people, and inclined them to listen to 
the gospel. Open-air meetings have been held the past 
summer in a part of Paris frequented by the wealthy 
classes, and pastors of different denominations mvited 
to participste, three of whom have consented. There 
is some encouragement in the valley of Chevreuse. 
Four were baptized June 30. 

From Denain, five have recently emigrated to Ameri- 
ca. but others have come in to fill their places. One has 
been baptized lately in Templeuve, and another seems 
to be converted. Several meetings have been held ina 
new village, attended each time by about 30 hearers. 
Six were added to the church at Denain by baptism at 
the close of June, and other converts will ere long join 
the church. The prejudice against Protestantism is 
gradually giving way, and Romanism evidently loses 
ground. 

At Lyons, in the south of France, a new chapel has 
been opened on the level of the street. A young female 
candidate was baptized at the opening,—the baptistery 
having been hastily constructed for the purpose. Many 
strangers were present, and the occasion was one of 
greatenjoyment. Another helper is needed in the work; 
also means to aid in the publication and distribution of 
tracts. 


SPAIN. 


Since January came in, thirty-two have been bap- 
tized in connection with the chur shes in Spatn, and oth- 
ers are waiting. The new chapelin Madrid, it is hoped, 
will give a new impulse to the work in that city. 


RUSSIA. 


A letter from Oessa states that there is great de- 
sire for Scriptural baptism in the south of Russia. 
Some faithful brethren have suffered persecution. but 
there is now perfect liberty. In one place a chapel his 
been commenced,—the first in Russia,—where a Russian 
brother is laboring with great zeal for Christ. 


GERMANY. 


At -everal stations connected with the German mis- 
sion, there were last year considerable additions —in 
Templin, 31; Kéngisberg, 37; Dirschau, 40; Karoweck, 
79; Kicin, 168; Memel, 180. In Germany proper and 
Denmark, there was a net decrease of members; but a 
net increase, in Holland, of 4 members; Turkey, 10; 
Africa, 15; Switzerland, 24; Russia, 87; Poland, 151. 
Totul net Increase, 245. The total net increase in 1569 
was 1130, 
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NOTES AND 
THE BIBLE A NATION’S STRENGTH. 


Father Hyacinthe, in a sermon preached and printed 
more than a year ago, expressed the following bold and 
truthful sentiments in regard to the value of the Bible 
toanatio giving it free circulation and adhering to its 
principles :—“‘Do you know why Prussia triumphed in 
the field of battle (with Austria)? It was not because 
there was a lack of bravery on either side; it was not 
the effect of that wondrous weapon for the acquisition 
of which men are now so eager; but it was because the 
assailant was better educated than the assailed, and had 
a superior religious training; it was because every Prus- 
sian soldier had a Bible in his cap or helmet. In other 
places I have asserted, and I assert again here, that that 
which constitutes the strength of the Protestant nations 
is, that when the people come home from their work 
they enter the family circle, and sitting by their hearths, 
read the Bible and their national poetry. We (France) 
are behindhand with Protestant nations, and especially 
those who dwell beyond the Atlantic and the straits of 
Dover. Twice have I trodden English soil, and I have 
come to the conviction that the strength of that coun- 
try is from the Bible. 


EDUCATION AMONG THE INDIANS. 


At the late Indian Council at Okamulgee, Indian Ter- 
ritory, the Committee on Education made a report, of 
which the following is an abstract: 

The population of the Choctaw nation is between 16.- 
000 and 17.000. They have 48 public schools, and will 
soon have two boarding-schools, — one for each sex. 
They have 28 youths at schools in the States. Whole 
number of children attending school, 1,460. Annual 
school fund, $30,000. 

The population of the Cherokee nation is 17.590, and 
the annual school fund is about $50,000. This nation has 
48 public schools, six of which are for colored children 
exclusively. The whole number of pupils is 1.928. 
The orphans of the nation are boarded and clothed by 
the interest on the orphan fund. There is one mission 
school conducted by Moravians, and several private 
schools. 


The population of the Creeks is 13,000. They have 22 
public schools, and will soon have 9 more, under the 
management of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. They have one boarding-school, and another nearly 
completed, each accommodating eighty pupils. The su- 
perintendents of these schools are paid by the Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians, and all other expenses are 
paid by the nation. Six of their public schools are ex- 
clusively for colored children. They have an annual 
school fund of about $2,500, and seven hundred is the 
average number of pupils. 

The population of the Seminoles is 2,500. They have 
four public schools, with 225 pupils, and a new mission 
school will soon be finished, capable of accommodating 
fifty pupils. Their annual sct.ool fund is $2,500. 

The population of the Chickasaws is 5.400. They 
have 11 public schools and 440 pupils, and their annual 
school fund is $50,000. They kept 50 children at school 
in the States, at an annual expense of $350 each. 

The population of the Osages is from 3,000 to 4,000. 
They have 50 pupils at the Catholic mission. Their an- 
nual school fund is $3,000. 

The population of the Peoriasis 170. They have one 
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school with 25 pupils, and an annual school fund of 
$2,000. 
The Ottawas have one school and 50 pupils. 


INDIA NOT SUBJECT TO CHANGE, 


A man’s first ideas in India are very likely to be very 
similar to his second ones, if there be no change in him- 
self, for the country never changes, and the peo ile do 
not change. Even the grace of God does not change 
their customs, save a few. And not much wonder. for 
are they not stamped with the impress of centuries? 
Have not idolatry. and witchcraft. and superstition, and 
barbarism, been moulding their bodies, and minds. and 
souls. for the last 3000 years? And the sluggish sea of 
their national life is undisturbed for thousands of years, 
save by a few bloody waves which have swept over it, 
and in a climate which drinks in energy like a leech, 
and dilutes the best blood.— McLaurin. 


OBEDIENCE TO MARCHING ORDERS. 


The Duke of Wellington was a young officer in India 
in the early period of the missionary enterprise. At 
that time the East India Company were bitterly hostile 
to missionaries, and were endeavoring to banish them 
from the country. The duke was one day dining with 
several officers, when one of them, supposing that he 
was in sympathy with this hostility, saié to him: 

“What do you think of these missionaries, who are 
coming here to disturb the minds of the natives upon 
the subject of religion ?” 

“I think.” Wellington replied, “that they are right. 
It is their duty to obey their marching orders. Those 
orders are very explicit. ‘Go ye into allthe world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.’ ” 


SIX-FINGERED CHILDREN. 


It is common among the negro mountain tribes on 
the Gold Coast, to cast away every child after its birth, 
born with a little wart on its little finger. The fetish 
priests having great influence over the people, command 
them to k:1l such poor creatures, saying that the curse 
of the fetish is upon child and family if it is not killed. 
At present nine such children, called “*six-tingered chil- 
dren,” are in the houses of the Basle missionaries on 
the Gold Coast, having been saved by missionaries’ 
wives. 


HOW A SAMOAN CHIEF WAS CONQUERED. 


A Samoan warrior of most hardened and obstinate 
character, who had escaped from five severe battles, 
felt tired of his camp life. A feeling came over him 
that the great God of whom the missionaries spoke had 
been very good to him in preserving his life. So he 
broke uway from the war party, caught a wild pig, sold 
it for money, and bought a New Testament. He read 
about Christ—his coming into the world, his life, his 
miracles, and his death. Light broke in upon his soul. 
He wondered at such amazing love; felt more and more 
of his darkness and ignorance; and then humbly sought 
the teaching of the Divine Spirit. 


THE SHANARS. 


The most remarkable success in India, as regards 
numbers, has been among the Shanars, a great tribe of 
devil-worshippers, within one hundred and fifty miles of 
Cape Comorin. Thirteen years ago it was my privilege 
to pass, with the Rev. Dr. Thompson, through their 
country, and to witness many interesting scenes. Dr. 
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Mullens, who preceded us, characterizes the Shanars, in 
their heathen condition, as ‘an oppressed race; living 
on palm sugar; climbing trees, with hard, duily toil; 
untaught; with ecarcely un idea about God; fearing on- 
ly the powers that work in the sky, air, and earth, close 
around them; their only recreations, the wiid dances of 
devil priests, with the loud drumming and rude feasts 
that ever accompenied the dances.” ‘They have been 
easy to win,” he says, “but hurd to raise.” Yet we may 
remember what Mr. Thomas, the able missionary among 
this people, said concerning the ten thousand convert- 
ed Shanars under his care. Tne missionaries employed 
in this tield during the last twenty years, though gener- 
ally able men, were backward, until of late, 1o ordain 
native pastors. But the native preachers among this 
people number over five hundred, and the nominal 
Christians are estimated at one hundred thousand, all 
separated from heathenism, formed iuto congregations 
for regular Christian worship, with their names all on 
the mission rolls. These native Christians contributed 
$20,0u0 (in gold) for religious purposes, in the year 
1866. 

THE ABIDING WORD. 


On the door of the old mosque in Damascus, which 
was once a Christian church, but fur twelve centuries 
has ranked among the holiest of the Mohammedan 
sanctuaries, are inscribed these remaikble words: *THy 
KiNGDoM, O CHRIST, IS AN EV.RLASTING h1NGDomM, 
AND THY DOMINION ENDURETH THKOUGHOUT ALL 
GENERATIONS.”? Though the name of Christ has been 
regularly blasphemed, and the disciples of Christ regu- 
larly cursed tor twelve hundred years within it, the in- 
scription has nevertheless remaimed unimpaired by 
time. 

BUSINESS ON THE IRRAWADI. 

In transporting the large traffic carried on with Upper 
Burmuh, via the Irrawaui during lsév—70, it is esti- 
mated that over 25,000 uative boats were employed; in 
addition to which, the steamers of the Fivtilia Compa- 
py mude 33 trips upwards aud 34 uwowuwards, ald Lhuse 
belonging to the kingdom of burmah, ls yoyages to 
Mandelay, aud a like number tv Rangvuon. 


THE GOSPEL IN SPAIN. 

In 1517 the first Protestant Church was established in 
Seville. The young mau who orgauized it suffered a 
Martyr’s death, Another young manu who organized a 
church in another city Was assassinated; aud mume gio- 
ries in it to-day, as a factin history, tvat a heretic was 
put to death. In 1670 there was not kuown a single 
Protestant in the land. Spain was but scarcely thougut 
of by the Christian world. Her kings were uostile to 
true Christianity and Kome watciied every avenue to 
keep away Goud’s truth. 

In 1887 British Christians sent George Barrow, who 
resided in Madrid, under protection of the British Con- 
sul, four years. He circulated 4 00U copies ot the New 
Testament in Spanish, chiefly through tue Gipsies. He 
Was then compelled to leave. In 13861 the imprison- 
ment of the family of the Metamoras attracted the no- 
tice of all Christendom. They were liberated. The 
revolution two years ago has thrown the duors wide 
open fur the preaching of the gospel. 

GOD’s FINGER. 

Signor Carrasco—the companion of Metamoras in 
persecution and imprisonment — was bavished from 
Spain on account of his religion. He spent the time of his 
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banishment in Geneva, under the instruction of Dr. 
Merle d’Aubigné, and as soon as Spuin was opened to 
the gospel, returned to that land, laden with the rich 
experience he had gained through suffering, and under 
the tuition of the historian of the Reformation, to preach 
Christ, the only Mediator, to his benighted country- 
men. His success has been so great that he was obliged 
to seek help to erect a building large enough to accom- 
modate the crowds that atttend on his ministry. 


CASTING AWAY THEIR IDOLS. 


Cheering news comes, via Honolulu, from the Gilbert 
and Marshall Islands. At Drummond’s Island the peo- 
ple were idolaters till 1868. In that year they cast away 
their idols. In 1869 only 120, out of a population of 
6,200, could read. By the middle of last November 
1,800 were gathered in schools, of whom 1,000 were read- 
ing such portions of the New Testament as were trans- 
lated into their language. Two houses of worship have 
been built. The “Hula,” a lascivious dunce, has been 
prohibited; us also the sale und use of intoxicating 
drinks. ‘This people are making progress in kuowledge, 
and in their way seeking to please Jehovah, whom they 
now worship as their God.” 


PRAY FOR THE MISSIONARIES. 


Says a missionary.—‘*You may be sure, my brethren, 
that it strengthens our hauds here in our tuils aud trials, 
to know that many of God’s people in America are 
praying for us and our work. I believe a large share 
of our success is to be attributed to such praying. When 
God’s hosts forget to pray for us, we may us well come 
home.” 

HOW TO CREATE INTEREST. 


The true method of extending an interest in missions 
and increasing the amount of contributions to the Treas- 
ury, is to diffuse as widely as possible interesting items 
of missionary intelligence. When every family is made 
familiar with the work of the dissemination v1 the gospel, 
we may hope that, as faithiul stewards, they will re- 
gard provision tor the wauts of the heathen us a part of 
the necessary und current expenses to be provided for 
every yeur aud mouth, if not even every week. 


THE BIBLE IN INDIA. 


Within the bounds of the British Empire in India, 
fourteen versions of the whole Bible are printed in as 
many differeut languages, the principal tungues of the 
empire, The wiuvole New Testament is publisned in five 
Othe.s, and twenty separate books of the Bible in seven 
more. Within a period of ten years there were circu- 
lated, of Bibles, in whole or in part, 1.5.4.940 copies, 
and of other Christian tracts and buoks, 8,604,033 cupies. 
FASHION A GUDDESS. 


Fashion is a tyrannical goddess. She compels her 
worshipper to submit to the most inconvenient things 
imaginable for her sake. Her devotees allow her to 
pinch their feet with tight shoes, or squeeze the breath 
out of their body by tight lacing. At her biduing they 
will sit up all night when they ought to be in bed, or liein 
bed in the morning when they ought to be up aud at work. 
If she says so, they will visit when they would rather 
stay at home, and eat and drink when they are neither 
hungry nor thirsty. If she commands, they must throw 
away one kind of garment before it is half worn, and 
adopt another, even if it requires the using of other peo- 
ple’s property in order to possess it. She makes labor 
degrading, and makes it genteel to have others do for us 
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what we might better do ourselves, so that the more idle 
and useless we become, the better we serve her. She 
interrupts business, destroys health and sends sickness 
and death to displace health and life and activity. 

She makes fools of old people, invalids of children 
and youth, and makes every one under her sway slaves to 
herself alone. 

She sears conscience, condemning Christianity, and 
all purely religious enjoyment. 

Not even Kali, the cruel goddess worshipped by the 
Hindus,is more full of intrigue and cunning or more 
despotic in her rule than she; and yet husbands, wives, 
fathers, mothers, sons, daughters and servants, black 
aud white, voluntarily bow io her mandates and become 
her obedient devotees and slaves, and vie with one anoth- 
er to see who shall be the most obsequious. 


“A MISSIONARY TOU.” 


When the late Commodore Foote was in Siam, the 
king was on one occasion his guest. The Commodore 
asked a blessing at the table, a> was his custom. * Why, 
that is just as tue missionaries do,” remarked the king, 
with some surprise. ‘Yes,’ replied the heroic suilor, 
“1 am a missicnary too.” 

HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 


Cultivate selfishness. Be indifferent with regard to 
others’ wants. Don’tallow yourelf to enjoy the satisfac- 
tiou of seeing others happy. Speak lightly of those 
who ure better off than you are. Guard very carefully 
your rights. Snap, like adog, at every body who seems 
to encroach on your prerogutive. Be very sensitive if 
in a playful manner trieuds give you a hint that you are 
Nut acting wisely. Be jealous of your best friends, lest 
they suould not think enough of you. If you seem to 
be neglecied by triepds, resent it and put the worst con- 
struction upon their conduct you can imagine. If all 
this will not make you miserable, it is because you have 
but very little of the human in your nature. 

“CUZ HE COULD TRUST HIM.” 

“Why did Cornelius send a devout -oldier with a mes- 
sage to Peter?” inquired a Sunday school teacher of his 
cluss. ‘Coz be could trust him,” replied a little bright- 
eyed pupil. 

GOv’S BOUQUET. 

“Ul see God’s big bouquet,” cried out a little three 
year old girl, when she saw tor the first time, a large 
apple uree in full bloom. 

KNOCKING AWAY THE PROPS. 

“pee, tuther,” said a lad, **they are knocking away the 
props from under the bridge; what are they doing that 
tor? Woun’tthe bridge fall?” They are knocking them 
away,” replied the father, “that the timbers may rest 
more firmly upon the stone piers which are now fin- 
ished.” 

God takes away our temporary props that we may 
rest more firmly on him, “‘the Rock of ages.” 
HARVARD PRESIDENTS. 

Pierce in his History of Harvard University, in speak- 
ing of its first president, Henry Dunster, says, **The 
Aua-baptists had made their appearance a few days be- 
fore tothe great annoyance of the good people of the 
colony; and among those who favored their sentiments, 
was the President of Harvard College. * * * It 
was thought very dangerous for him to continue at the 
head of the College, unless he should agree not to incul- 
cate his peculiar sentiments; and though the magis- 
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trates and ministers were very desirous of retaining 
him, yet, as he could not conscientiously subscribe to 
that condition, he was prevailed upon to resign, which 
he did in June 1654, having held his office nearly four. 
teen years, with great credit to himself, and benefit to 
the institution.” 

Rev. Charles Chauncy, the second President, “was of 
the contrary extreme as to baptisms from his predeces. 
sor, it being Lis judgment not only to admit infants to 
baptism, but to wash or dip them all over.” Tue office 
of President was offered him on condition (among other 
things) that he would ‘forbear to disseminate or pub- 
lish any tracts concerning immersion in baptism. He 
readily agreed to this, and was inaugurated Nov. 2, 
1654.” 

President Quincy says, “Dunster’s usefulness was 
deemed to be at an end, and his services no longer de- 
sirable, in consequence of his falling in 1653, as Cotton 
Mather expre-ses it, into the briars of Antipedobap- 
tism and of his having borne public testimony in the 
church at Cambridge, against the administration of bap- 
tism to any infuut whatever. * * * Indicted by the 
grand jury for disturbing the ordinance of intant baptism, 
in the Cambridge church, convicted by the court, sen- 
tenced to a public admonition on lecture day, and laid 
under bunds for good behavior, Dunster’s martyrdom 
was consummated by being compelled in Oct. 1654 to re- 
sign his office of President and to threw himself on the 
tender mercies of the General Court.” 


ITEMS. 


Above five millions of dollars were given last year, as 
it is estimated, by Christians of every name tor the work 
of missions among the heathen; during the same pe- 
riod the war system of Christendom cost about two 
thousand millions. 

The Baptists in Germany have a missionary in Ning- 
po, China, Mr. Baeschlin. He baptized two converts, a 
mother and son, March 17. The converts are taught to 
contribute to the work of missions every Lord’s day. 

Formerly it was difficult to gain access with evangel- 
izing influences to the heathen women of India; now it 
is suid that in the city of Calcutta alone about 30 hous- 
es, containing 1,20u females, are open to Christian in- 
struction, 

Schools in India are doing a great work for native fe- 
males; the American Presbyterian Board has under 
Christian trai:ing about 1,000 girls; the London Mis- 
siouary Society, about 3,500; and the Church Missiona- 
ry Society upwards of 6,000, 

BE AN ORGANIZER. 

Are you a pastor? Specially, are you a missionary ? 
Then be an organizer. Learn to marshal your forces 
and drill them for the service. Genuine preaching tal- 
ent is one of the rarest gifts ever bestowed upon man. 
Spurgeon has this talent. But without his skill in organ- 
izing his men, and setting them at work for Christ, the 
power of his ministry wuuld be diminished more than 
one half. 

During the late wer there were two captains in one 
regiment, one of whom wasa mere fighter, the other an 
organizer. 

One was personally brave, t':e other not less brave, but 
full of skill in handling his forces. He had made this 
his study. One seemed to forget his company as he 
came into the presence of the foe, and stood ready to do 
all the fighting with his own sword. The other led his 
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men and precipitated his whole company upon the foe. 
The fighter amounted, of course, to but little. The or- 
gunizer was a terror to the enemy. The fighter was 
equal to one man; the organizer was equal to one hun- 
dred men. 

So it is with pastors. 
HOW LONG MUST I GIVE? 


Till the gospel is preached inall nations, and every 
soul under heaven has heard the glad tidings of salva- 
tion; till every important field has its evangelical min- 
ister; tillevery community of tolerable magnitude has 
its church and its stated worship, its Sabbath and its 
sanctuary privileges; till the fires of sin are everywhere 
extinguished, and the light of holiness is everywhere 
kindled; till every idol is abolished, and every dweller 
on earth is made a worshipper of the living God; till 
every father becomes a high priest in his household, of- 
fering the daily sacrifice of prayer and praise, and every 
mother teaches her infant charge to lisp with their ear- 
liest prattle the name of Jesus; till human selfishness 
gives place to divine benevolence; till civiliza.ion, cul- 
ture and refinement are substituted for barbarism, de- 
basement and crime; till wars and rumors of wars cease, 
and all men dwell together in love; till the Lord Jesus 
Christ sits enthroned, as King of all the earth, and 
every knee bows to His sway. 

Such is the period of your enlistment, and you must 
fulfil it, unless you previously fall on the field. 


WORDS IN SCRIPTURE. 


The whole number of different words used in the Eng- 
lish Scriptures is not far from 6,000. Of these, it is 
stated in Booker’s Scripture and Prayer Bo.k Glossary, 
the whole number of words or senses of words that 
have become obselete since 1611, is 388. 
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HOW TO LEARN. 


The chief art of learning is to attempt but little at a 
time. The widest excursions of the mind are made by 
short flights, frequently repeated; the most lofty fabrics 
of science are formed by the continued accumulations of 
single propositions.—Locke. 

THE TRUE SPIRIT. 


A Scottish woman saw a horse galloping down the 
street, dragging behind it a battered carriage from which 
the driver had been thrown. There, in the road, straight - 
in the path of the infuriated animal, was an innocent, 
prattling little child. With one wild cry, in which the 
mother’s heart within leaped forth for utterance from 
her lips, she darted straight as an arrow from its bow, 
and the next instant clasped the childto her bosom, 
sobbing out her ecstacy in a joy that does not kill. A 
cold gruy eye had marked that movement, but made no 
effurt to save the child, and by and by the remark came 
forth from lips thin and bloodless, ** Woman, that is not 
your child.” “No,” she replied, as she thought of her 
little ones at home, and with a flush of beautiful vermil- 
lion, whose richness showed her all uncouscious of the 
nobleness of the deed she had done; “no, bless it; but it’s 
somebody’s bairn.” There spoke the true missionary 
spirit. ‘These poor heathen in other lands belong to our 
common God, and He has teld us to go and save them 
by his blessing upon our labors in bis name. — Rev. C. A. 
Price. 

A MISSIONARY’S EPITAPH. 

“lf I die in Africa,” said a missionary to a fellow stu- 
dent, **yvu must come and write my epitaph.” ‘What 
shall l write?” “Let a thousand missionaries die before 
Africa be given up.” 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JULY, 1872. 


MAINE, $183.22. 

North Alfred, Mrs. Kliza Marshal 100; War- 
ren, Ladies’ Bap. Fur. Miss. Soc., Mrs. E. A. 
Richardson tr., 12; skowaegan, ch., 8. S., for 
sup. of student at Raugvon, Burmah, 10; 

Livermore Falls,ch., muu. con. coll. 34.12; Lim- 
erick, ch. 7.10; Waterville, lst ch., 8. 8., for 
sup. of Adiram, nat. pr., care Rev. M. Bron- 
son, Nowgony, Assain, 20; 61 22 

HAMPSHIRE, $137.95. 
Peterboro,’ ch, 27.95; txeter, Ist ca., of wh. 
10 is fr. Nath. Shute, tu be expended in care 
M. B. Lagalls, Thongzai, Burmah, 
; 137 95 
VERMONT, $283.14. 
Burlington, ch., Willard Crane tr., 258.39; 
West Wardsboro, ch., per Key. Mark Car- 


penter, 24.75; 283 14 
“MASSACHUSETTS, $1792.65. 
Boston, Union Temple ch., mun. con. coll. 300 00 


West Acton, ch., of wi. 20.53 is penny coll. of 
S.5S., & 4.62 mon. cou. coll., J. M. Brown tr., 
25.15; Worcester, Pieasaut st. ch., 8. 8., for 
sup. Of nat. pr. amoug the Shans, G. W. 
Eames tr., 18; Three Rivers, Miss Nancy 
Howard 5; 48 15 

Methuen, ci., S. S., to be expended in care of 
Miss A. R. Gage, Rangvon, Burmah, 20; 
North Marshtield, ch. 14.40; No. Oxtord, H. 
G. 5.5; Oakdale, H. 5. Foster5; Lowell, ist 
ch., J. L. Dimock tr., 100; 

Salem, 1st ch. 900; Charlestown, ist ch., 
Boardman Miss. Svc., John C. Coombs tr., 
400; 1300 00 

RHODE ISLAND, $239.75. 

Providence, Crausivu st. ch.,of wh. 18.75 is fr. 
5.S., Jos. Harris tr., quar. payt. tow. sup. 
of Moung See-de, nat. pr., care Rey. A. Bun- 
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ker, Toungoo, Burmah, Wa. Tinkler tr., 
East Providence, ch., 5. 5., to const. A. N. 
M. dbery H. L. M., A. N. Medbery tr., 


CONNECTICUT, $228.45. 
Deep River, ch. 
NEW YORK, $897.16. 

Penn-Yan, ch,, S. 5., for educatiou of a young 

Burman, care v. KE. B. Cross, Toungoo, 

Burmah, 
New York, a laly, for sup. of Stay-pah, care 

Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Henthada. Burmah, 
Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist sec., Niagara 

Asso., Clarence, ch., bal. 
Onondaga Asso. Fabius, ch., in part, 
Cortland Asso., Truxton, ch., in part, 
Chenango Asso., Afton, ch., in part, 
Genessee River Asso., Nunda, ch., in pai 

37.58; Hermitage, ch. 2.15; Castile, cu., bal. 


s 


Butfalo Asso., Buffalo, Prospect Av. ch, 

Genesee Asso., Pavilion, cu., bal. 

Coll. per Rev. O. ge, Dist Sec., Worcester 
Asso., Leesville, ch. 4.40; Summit, Ist ch. 
4.05; Richmondville, ch. 2; Rictmondville & 
Fulton, ch. 2; Coll. at Asso. 16.58; 29 03 

Union Asso., Mahopac Falls, cu. 53.15; Bed- 
ford, ch., in part, 10.50; Cross River, ch., in 
part, 19.05; 82 70 

So. N. ¥. Asso., Rev. A. P. Graves 5; Jacob 
Hayes, tow. sup. of Rev. J. KR. Hasweil, Maul- 


ses 


muin, Burmah, 300; A. B. Cruden 12.50; 317 50 
Long Island Assv., Herkimer, ch. 62 50 
NEW JERSEY, $411.13. 

Freehold, Mrs. L. K. Smith 3 00 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Tren- 

ton, Cent. ch. 112.60; Cape May, Ist ch. 24.75; 

Calvary ch. 18.44; 155 79 


Coll. per Rey. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Ea. N. J. 


139 75 
100 00 
| 
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Asso., Key Port, ch. 81.85; C. B. Reynolds, for 
nat. pr., 25; Jersey City, lst ch., 8.8.20; Pis- 
cCatuway, Ch. 125.49; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $406.68. 


Washington, ch. 14; Donegal, ch. 7.50; Betha- 
ny, Luis Torrey 4; Aun K. Torrey 4; Char- 
lotte White 2; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Phe- 
nixville, cn., of wh. 2018 fr. 8. S., 65.90; Bal- 
ligomingo, ch., of wh. 8 is fr. 8. 8., 13; Cro- 
zer Tuco. Sem., Soc. of Ing. 30; Marcus 
Hook, ch., J. M. Tage, for sup. of nat. pr., 
60; tiuckley, 5. 5., tosup. boy, James B. 
Miller, in sch. of the late Rev. J. L. Doug- 
lass, Bassein, Burmah, 50; Montgomery, ch. 
21; Secrauivn, 5.58. 15; Frankford, ch. 45; 

Monongvuela Asso., Mt. Moriah, ch. 

Bridgewater Asso., Liberty, ch. 

Brauivrd Asso., coli. ut do. 

Columbia & Weils, ch. 17.50; Springfield, ch. 


7.50; 
OHIO, $193.44. 


Spencerville, ch. 30; Warren, ch., 8S. S., Mrs. 
K. Teiturd’s lnfant Class, for sup. of Bible 
woman, cure Mrs. M. J. Knowlton, Ningpo, 
China, 17; 

Coll. per Kev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Cleve- 
lanu Asso., Akron, ch. 1.50: Bedford, ch., for 
the Japau Miss.,5; Mediua, ch., Pastor’s Bi- 
ble cluss +.23; 

Clinton Assvu., Jonah’s Run, 8. 8. 

Huron Assv., Nurwalk, ch., of wh.5 is fr. Rev. 
I. N. Carman, tow. sup. of Gungaram, care 
Rey. 1. J. studuard, Gowalpara, Assain, 

Maumee Assv., ha. ‘Tuleuo, Rev. 8. G. Daw- 


son 

Miawi Union Asso., Dayton, 1st ch., bal. 15; 
King’s ureek, ch. 5; 

Mansueid Assv , Central ch. 

Vhie Asosv., ch., 5. 35. 

Seneca Assu , Uiyde, ch. 6.79; O. L. Ames, for 
sup. Of nut. pr., care Rey. E. B. Cross, Toun- 
gvv, Burau, 50; 

Trumbie Assv., Mecea, ch. 

Zour Assu., Ebenezer, ch., Hickory Grove 


Miss. 
INDIANA, $84.25. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Bed- 
beaver Creek, ch. 6.75; Huron, 
5.5. 235; 

Evansvide Asso., Evansville, ch., in part.14.35; 
A. L. Kuviusou, fur -up. of Sau Lee, care 
Kev. A. tuuker, Burmah, 50; 

White Water Valicy Assv., Richmond, ch. 


ILLINOIS, $338.84. 

Coll. per Revs. J. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. sev’s., Asso., Pontiac, ch. 

Carrviltou Assv., Virden, ch., Mrs, Utvs 3. 8. 
class, tow. sup. of Pardasia, student in On- 
gole, cure Miss L. Peabody, 

Chicagu Assu., Chicugu, Stock Yards Miss., 
Rev. G. W. Need 1; G. Elvridge’s 8. 8. class 
5.26; & ull fur siudent in Rev. R. E. Neigh- 
bor’s sch.. Nowgong, Assam, 6.26; Wauke- 
gan, ch., 5. 5., sup. of student in Tueo. 
dem., Rangoon, Burmah, 40; 

Edwardsvilie Asso., Alton, lst ch., of wh. 58.16 
is tow. sup. of Rev. M. Jameson, Bassein, 
[need 19 92 tur Bivle distribution in for. 

auds, 

Fox River Asso., Batavia, ch. 28.25; Naper- 
ville, ch. 8 20; Newark, ch., bal. 5; Warren- 
Ville, ca. 10 70; 

Quincy Assv., ’ayson, ch., S., tow. sup. of 
Mrs. Scuwt’s schi., Guwahati, Assam, 

Rock Isiund Asso., Aled., Rev. D. G. Zook 

Rock River Asso., Burritt, ch., to be expended 
in cure of Kev. J. B. Vinton, Rangoon, Bur- 


Tah, 
Salem Asso. South, Rome, ch., W. Andrews 


IOWA, $86.35. 


Coll. per Revs. S.M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Davenport Asso., Iowa City, ch. 


31 50 


Keokuk, Asso.. Keokuk, ch. 
Upper Des Moines Asso., Homer, ch. 


MICHIGAN, $172.16. 


Coll. per Revs. S.M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Grand River Asso., West Lowell, 


ch. 

Hillsdale Asso., coll. at Asso., of wh. 2 is fr. 
Stephen Gates & 3.25 avails of berries. picked 
& canned by George Dunlary, 24.37; Brown- 
son, 8.8.4; Coldwater, 8.5. 14.03; 

Jackson Asso., Albion, ch. 14. Aurelius, ch. 
1.53; Columbia, ch. 5; Norvell, Mrs. 8. J. 
Snyder 1; Napoleon, ch., Mrs. Rexford 5; 
Sarah Hawley 1; 

Kalamazoo River Asso., Allegan, ch., of wh. 
6is fr. Mrs. McCarthy’s Bible class, tow. sup. 
< oe in Mrs. L. Jeweti’s sch., Nellore, 

ndia, 

Michigan Asso., Detroit, 2d ch. 19.53; Roches- 
ter, Mrs. A. M. V. Millard 50; 


MINNESOTA, $30.18. 
Coll. per R:vs. 8S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman 
Dist. Secs., Minn. Cent. Asso., coll. at Asso., 
er tr. 
marae Minn. Asso., Fair Haven, ch. 
Southern Mion. Asso.. Winona, ch. 


MISSOURI, $90.40. 
Ot Fam, 3d ch. 10.25; 4th ch. 7; Park Av. ch, 
15: 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. Tolman, Dist. 
Secs., Springtield, Col. H. Fletcher, tow. 
sup. of Lutchmiain. nat. pr., care Rev. J. KE. 
Clough, Ungole, India. 


WISCONSIN, $138.89. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & ©. F. Tol- 

mun, Dist. Secs., Dodge Asso., Low- 

ville, ch., for the Japun Miss., 9 00 
Janesville Asso., Newark, Rev. A. Whit- 

man 9 00 
Lake Shore Asso., Kenosha. ch. 20; 

Raymond, ch., A. Brown, for the Japan 

Mis-.,2; Danish ch. 4 60; 26 60 
Walworth Asso., Burlington, ch. 11.85; 

Spring Prairie, ch. 28.44 both tow. sup. 

ot Rev. T. J. Keith, Gowahati, Assain, 

4u 29; Sharon, O. Haven 1.50; 41.79 
Winnebago Asso., Ripon, ch., 5. S., tow. 

sup. of Ramkhe, Garo pr., care Rev. [. 

J. Stoddard, Gowalpara, Assam, 25; 

Fon-du-Lac, ch. 37.50; 62.50; 


148.89 
Less. amt. erroneously credited to Rio, 
ch., Dodge Asso. in report for Juue, 10.00 
OREGON, $23 25. 
Willamette Asso.. coll. at do., per H. Warren, 
21.75; Oregon City, Mrs. Nellie Warren 1; 
Eddie Warren .50; 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $11.50. 
Puget Sound Asso., per Rev. Joseph Casto, 


LEGACIES. 
Burlington, Vt., Mrs. Harriet Smith, N. 
Parker, ayo M. Davis. 250 00 
Lowell, Mass.. Wim. R. Taylor, per H. 
W. Tinker, Ex. 500 00 
Providence, R. 1., James Wheaton, Char- 
itable Bap. Soc. Trustee, per Wim. 
Douglas Treas. 1212 60 
No. Providence, R.I.. Martha C. Slade, 
per Lewis Pearce, Exr. 
Springfield, N. Y., Chauncey Pond, per 
Thomas Pierce, 290 00 


Donations & Legacies fr. April 1, to July 
Donat ions & Legacies fr. April 1, to Aug. 


(September, 1872, 


28 60 
77 


14 25 


138 89 


, 1872. $31,206 92 
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27 53 
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60 00 
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10 00 
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FUBLISHED FOR THE 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER, (872. 


MISSION TO THE TELOOGOOS. 


India—Madras Presidency. 
ONGOLE. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. CLouGH. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clough have been the only laborers at 
this station. Mr. and Mrs. McLaurin have charge of it 
during the absence of the former. 


To the Secretary of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 

Society. 

I have felt glad and encouraged since our 
sisters of the Baptist churches have shown a 
new interest in missions, and have set about 
finding the means to aid in the great work 
more extensively and efficiently than ever be- 
fore. 

There is a great need of just that kind of 
help which you propose to give; and I trust 
you will be enabled to supply that need. 
* * * 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS IN ONGOLE. 

The Ongole Teloogoo Baptist church has 
about 1500 members. A few only of these 
live in or near Ongole. Most of them are 
scattered over a country nearly a hundred 
miles square, a half dozen in one village, a 
dozen in another, three or four here, and 
twenty-five or thirty there. Of the whole 
number about one half are females. 

We have five day schools, in as many dif- 
ferent villages, with scholars varying in num- 
ber from ten to thirty in each. The propor- 
tion of girls is about one third. 

We have also a normal school here at the 
station with from 30 to 65 students. The 
present number is 50. Of these, also, one 


third are females. The size of this school is 
only limited by the want of funds and of more 
and better teachers. We have a great many 
applications from both sexes which we must 
refuse. 

_ Each school has one teacher, except the 
normal school, which has two. In the latter, 
Mr. Clough or myself spend more or less 
time daily. The teachers in the village 
schools are all males but one. This one is a 
woman who had some instruction here in our 
normal school; and since going back to her 
village, she has been not only a faithful and 
successful teacher, but a most exemplary 
Christian, whose influence has been strongly 
felt for good. They are all natives. 

In the normal school, we have one teacher 
of considerable proficiency ; the second teach- 
er is, also, able to give very valuable assist- 
ance. But, as a whole, the education of our 
school teachers is not what we wish it to be. 
We have made use of the best we could find. 
They are faithful, Christian people, faithful 
in the little which has been committed to 
them; and therefore, they are doing a great 
deal of good, especially as a part of their time 
is spent in visiting the villages near, to in- 
struct and encourage the Christians, and to 
try to persuade all they can to come to Jesus 
and be saved. 

There are at this time about twenty school- 
houses being built in as many different villa- 
ges, and teachers are being prepared here in 
our normal school as fast as we are able; so 
that the number and character of our schools 
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will, we trust, be greatly and steadily im- 


proved. 
POSSIBILITIES. 


As to the accessibility of the women of this 
field, there is little difficulty in reaching those 
of the lower classes. But because our Chris- 
tians are chiefly from those classes, the high- 
er castes mostly keep aloof from us; and they 
would not, at present, be willing to admit a 
lady into their houses whose work was not 
confined to their caste. For they have noth- 
ing todo with the lower grades, whose touch, 
in their estimation, would contaminate them. 

There is, doubtless, much Zenana work 


which might be done; there are caste girls 


who might be gathered into schools. We 
strongly expect, however, that the time is 
not far distant. when this barrier to our work 
among the females of our field will be re- 
moved. Christianity and education are hav- 
ing their influence, and the bonds of caste are 
loosening everywhere. In such inland, jun- 
gle places as Ongole and the region round 
about, change comes slowly, but surely; 
and one after another of the castes, we firm- 
ly believe, will throw off their shackles, and 
acknowledge one common brotherhood in 
Christ Jesus, the one Lord and Savior of 
miunkind. 


Women in this country, as in most heathen 
lands, are extremely ignorant, and occupy a 
very menial place in the household. But as 
soon as they are converted, a desire is im- 
planted for something higher and better than 
the old life, and they begin gradually to rise 
above it. Many, of course, advance slowly, 
but surely; and some develop into lovely 
Christian wives and mothers, and become 
worthy examples for their sisters around 
them. In most instances, moreover, as far 
as my observation goes, as she has become 
refined and elevated in mind and life, a cor- 
responding place has been given her in her 
family, and her influence, in like degree, is 
felt and recognized. 


Among all these people there is a great 
deal of work to be done, more than I can tell, 
and more than any one can realize who does 
not know them and the depth of ignorance 
and degradation from which each one must 
be taken. 


The Helping Hand. 
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RAMAPATAM, 


Mr. and Mrs. Timpany are the only missionaries at 
this place. 


To the Secretaryo the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 

Society: 

We read with great interest of the organi- 
zation of your Society ; and your kind letter 
of inquiry into the condition of women on 
our mission field was received with pleasure 
and gratitude. * * * We expect you will be 
enabled to aid very largely. in lifting the 
cloud of darkness that has so long enveloped 
these poor women. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 


A few words in regard to this station. Till 
we came here, in February, 1870, very little 
had been done on this field: there was no 
church, and only 35 Christians. At present, 
there is a church numbering 251 members, of 
which 101 are females. Now other churches 
might be formed to great advantage ; but, as 
yet, we have only one man in connection 
with this station suitable to take charge of a 
church. 


There is but one school; this is under our 
own immediate charge. It numbers 41, of 
whom 18 are females. These are all Chris- 
tians, or the children of Christians. But the 
prejudices of the heathen surrounding us are 
wearing away, and we hope, ere long, they 
may be induced to allow their children to at- 
tend. 


The teacher is a converted native. with no 
very large amount of education, able to read 
and write both Teloogoo and English, and to 
teach a few of the common branches. But, 
of course, the teacher not less than the 
school, is entirely under our own care, and a 
part of each day we devote to it. 

There might be schools in several of the 
villages, where the people would willingly 
build school houses and‘ partly sustain a 
teacher, if one could be found. This is a 
great want of our mission, teachers. It is 
very hard when these poor ignorant people 
come, time after time, begging for some one 
to instruct them. It is our constant and 
earnest prayer, in which we hope you will 
join us, that the Lord will raise up those who 
are fit for this work. 
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THE WOMEN. 

There is no particular difficulty in reaching 
the women: we find them easy of access, 
willing and sometimes anxious to be taught. 
As they begin to feel their condition, which 
is generally one of great inferiority, they 
long to change it, and they apply themselves 
to study with great eagerness. Some of 
these women, after they are converted, walk 
in from their villages, forty, fifty or sixty 
miles distant, hoping we will take them into 
the school. But our means are so limited 
that we can select only afew of the most 
promising. 

There is a noble little company with us 
now, not only learning to read and sew, but 
how to work, how to take care of their houses 
train up their children, and those numberless 
things which make up home life. 

They are willing to do any kind of work in 
order to aid in their own support, if only they 
can remain and be instructed. Then they 
learn with such a willing mind, it is a pleas- 
ure to teach them. One instance I will men- 
tion. The wife of one of our deacons, a wo- 
man of thirty-five or forty years of age, was 
so anxious to learn to read, that, after receiv- 
ing permission to remain in the compound, 
she brought her two children and did cooley 
work half the day for their support and went 
to school the other half, After a few months’ 
or a year’s training, these women return to 
their homes, and have a great influence in 
leading their friends to become Chiistians, 
and in teaching them higher and nobler pur- 
poses. 

And now we look forward with new hope, 
trusting that you will be able to help us in 
this most worthy cause, * * 

In an accompanying letter, Mr. Timpany adds: 

* * * Thail the awakening of our Baptist 
women to the claims of the world of benight- 
ed womanhood, as another grand step in the 
advance of the church to a true realization of 
her work and duty. * * * 

The mission in Ramapatam is only a year 
and a half old, and yet we have one hundred 
Christian women, all of whom would be ben- 
efitted beyond measure by from six months’ 
to two years’ instruction. After such a 
course, they would go to their homes and be- 
come centres of influence for goad, not anly 
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indirectly but directly for the cause of Christ. 
Many of the men after being trained will 
lapse into idolatry and the sins of idolatry ; 
but very few of the women will. The women 
must make the Christian homes and train the 
children. This they cannot do if left degraded. 
The thousand and one things that go to make 
a Christian woman cannot be learned from the 
native preachers, and only very imperfectly 
from the teachers’ wives, some of whom are 
being trained a little. 
EDUCATE CHRISTIANS BEFORE HEATHEN. 
What would be the wisdom or the justice 
of laying out our strength on caste girls, 
caste schools, and Mohammedan women in 
the zenanas, while we have plenty of Chris- 
tian material just rescued from the black sea 
of heathenism ;—material that, under the cul- 
tivated women of our native land, may be 
wrought into forms of glory, beauty and 
strength. If you teach the heathen caste lady 
or girl to read, you undoubtedly confer a 
great benefit upon her: but she may, or may 
not, become a Christian. The probabilities 
are that she will not. If you educate a Chris- 
tian woman or girl, she becomes a pillar of 
light, and will almost certainly lead others to 
Jesus. This is the grand ultimate object of 
all missionary effort, without which it is a 
failure. 

As I said before, there are about one hun- 
dred Christian women here. Send to us at 

once a missionary lady,* and I will pledge 
her, before she has learned the Teloogoo lan- 
guage, hundreds of Christian women, all 
anxious to obtain, and sadly needing instruc- 
tion. Indeed, there will be five times more 
work than she can do. 

Mrs. Timpany is doing what she can, but 
cannot do a tithe of what needs to be done. 
The general work of the mission that falls to © 
the wife is enough. For about four months 
of every year, while the missionary is travel- 
ing, the whole work of the station falls upon 


the wife,—a fact too often forgotten at home. 
* * * 


*Miss Peabody, of Illinois, arrived at Madras March 24, 
and expected to go immediately to Ramapatam. 


(io ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, 


ASSAM. 
NOWGONG. 

LETTER FROM Miss BronsOoN COTES. 

At this station there are Dr. and Mrs. Bronson and 
daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. Neighbor. 

The following letter is forwarded by Mrs. C. F. Tol- 
man, Chicago. 

You will be glad to hear the joyful news. 
I can write the University Place School of 
the conversion and baptism of their Garo boy. 
He is truly a most promising youth, and I hope 
will, in a few years, be ready to carry the 
glad news to his people. I hope the Sunday 
School will like to keep up his support from 
year to year. 

Do encourage these dear friends of your 
church to keep on with their annual gift to 
our mission. I take great pleasure in receiving 
it, and trust the blessing coming from it will 
cheer their hearts. 

The girls’ school is prospering. The moth- 
er of one of the little girls received baptism 
yesterday. I am encouraged that the girls 
attend our ‘twomen’s” meetings whenever 
they can be spared from their homes. We 
hope they will become useful Christian wom- 
en. We have had some cases of discipline 
among our church-members. This is the 
hardest part of the work, but I trust it will 
lead others to be more watchful. There is so 
much to be done for this poor people; and 
oh, for grace and strength to do as Jesus 
would have us! 

We are beginning to feel the hot weather. 
I dread the rains; one is so unfit for daily 
duties. A long letter from Mrs. Scott has 
just been received. She is well; is urging 
me to visit her this rains. I should enjoy the 
change. Ihave not been out of the station 
since I came. 

My dear sister, I cannot tell you how hap- 
py and encouraged it made me to know the 
interest the members of your society were 
taking in our work. It does strengthen us 
amidst trials and discouragements. 

I was just wondering how I could get help 
for my girls’ school when your letter brought 
me the joyful intelligence of $100 for this ob- 
ject. Could the dear sisters of that noble 
band have known the gratitude that filled my 
heart, they would have rejoiced that they 
were prompted to send this offering where it 
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was so much needed. Please give them my 
heartfelt thanks, and may God’s blessing fol- 
low the work of love for him. 

We have a nice, large room under the bun- 
galow, whereI hold my school. The attend- 
ance is gradually increasing, and what pleas- 
es me is the steady improvement I see in the 
scholars. Turi and Jurimon’s second daugh- 
ter, Missie, are excellent teachers. I enjoy 
this gift for my school all the more because 
it comes from the dear sisters of my own 
church. It is gratifying to know that they do 
not forget the blessed work for Jesus in 
which Iam engaged in this far-distant land. 
We should be very thankful for the $50 year- 
ly promised by Mrs. Inglehart for a ‘‘Bible- 
woman.” We need just such a friend as this 
now, especially as Zenana work is opening to 
us! I was out visiting Baboos’ families yes- 
terday with Missie, and I hear of numbers 
who want toseeus. If all are anxious as 
they seem, we shall have our hands full. It 
is hard, because the native women must be 
taught in their own secluded apartments. If 
we could meet them all at our house, it would 
save much time and fatigue. But we must 
try to reach them, even if we go from house 
to house, teaching each ene separately. 

Jurimon’s daughter is just the one to de- 
pend on as our helper in raising these poor, 
degraded women from their dreadful state of 
ignorance and superstition. She is the best 
educated among all our Christian women 
and a good Christian girl. 


SORROW WITHOUT HOPE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter have just made a tour of ex- 
ploration among the Siamese Karens. From Mrs. Car- 
penter’s diary, we take the following. 


Next morning, with the preachers and 
Shway-oo, we started for the village, called 
Thee-moo. The path led up a steep, long, 
long hill or mountain,—the steady ascent occu- 
pying not less than twenty minutes; then on 
a plain path, until an hour from the time of 
starting, we reached the village. 

There was scarcely a man left in it. They 
had all gone to work in their fields and many 
of the women, too, and would not be back 
for several days. I sat down in the shade 
and talked quite a while with an old woman, 
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whose back was almost doubled. At first, 
she thought me a priestess, and fell on her 
knees to worship. I had some little difficul- 
ty in bringing her to a correct understanding 
of the case. But when satisfied that I did 
not wish it, she sat down and talked very 
freely. 

She told me of the loss of her only two 
children, that they went off to work in the 
cotton field together, the elder a daughter, 
the younger a son, both grown. In broad 
day, as the son was sitting on the ground, 
near their little hut, a tiger sprung upon him, 
his teeth entering his temples and killing him 
instantly. The sister seized the bill-hook, 
and, regardless of her own safety, attacked 
the beast, and drove him away from her 
brother’s body. She then tied him up ina 
long cloth and slinging it upon her back, 
started for home. It was a long way, and 
the tiger followed, ready to spring upon her 
atany unguarded moment. Indeed, the ani- 
mal did spring at her once, catching her in 
the neck; but she succeeded in releasing ber- 
self. At last, she reached a stream about 
half way, there washed her brother’s wounds, 


and tried to have him speak to her; but it 


was impossible. Convinced that he was 
dead, and unable to carry the heavy load and 
fight the tiger too, her own strength weaken- 
ed by her bite, she left her brother’s body 
there for the tiger, and made her own way 
home, told her story,—and the next morning, 
herself died. 

The poor old woman was without hope, 
her husband, her children, her all had been 
taken from her. She had prayed to die her- 
self, but she could not; poor, old and help- 
Jess and still she lived. She had tried vari- 
ous worships, but none had helped her. In 
them all, she had only suffered loss and hard- 
ship. She would try no more; all she want- 
ed was to die; and then she would tell, ina 
childish way, what creature she would enter 
into after death. 

How I pitied the poor creature! She lis- 
tened most closely while I told her of the 
friends I had lost, and my hope of seeing 
them again, and the blessed place where I 
felt sure they were, and to which I hoped to 
go by and by. 

But for herself she was hopeless. 
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‘Now we are Human Beings, also. Some- 
body does care for our Souls.” 


Such was the exclamation of an Armene- 
nian woman at Ordo, on the Black Sea, after 
listening for the first time in her life, to the 
story of the cross, from the lips of one of 
our missionary ladies, Miss Van Duzee, of 
Erzroom. 


“Early Sabbath morning” [last May], 
writes Mr. Pierce, ‘‘we had a preaching ser- 
vice [at Ordo], at which at least 125 persons 
were present, all of whom listened with at- 
tention. Immediately on its close, Miss Van 
Duzee had a meeting for the women, and for 
more than an hour the little room was packed 
with women and girls, listening for the first 
time to the precious gospel from the lips of a 
woman. Most of them had heard a little 
preaching before, from their teacher, but nev- 
er till then did they seem to feel that the gos- 
pel was for them as well as for the men. 
One of them, after the meeting, made the re- 
mark, — ‘Now we are human beings also. 
Somebody does care for our souls.’ Yes, 
poor woman, somebody does. What a de- 
lightful tribute to he Christian women of our 
land, in their special work of giving the gos- 
pelto their benighted sisters! Tell this sto- 
ry in every mission circle, in every society 
auxiliary to the Woman’s Board; and let the 
millions of women now sitting in all the deg- 
radations of sin, and the darkness of igno- 
rance, know and feel that somebody does care 
for them.”—Missionary Herald. 


WOMAN'S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY FOR THE WEST. 
To the Women of the Baptist churches of the West. 


In the July number of the Helping Hand, 
we gave you a little account of what you 
have accomplished during the last year. 
Surely your hearts are rejoicing at the mani- 
fest approval of God upon your work of love 
for heathen women, Your Society will con- 
tinue its work for the present year; and will 
need the same hearty co-operation on the part 
of the churches as heretofore. Let us hasten 
to the rescue of those calling for the bread of 
life. From many 4 heathen woman's heart 
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has burst the ery: ‘Why did you not come 
sooner to tell me of these blessed truths?” 

The Executive Board hope to be able, very 
soon, to send forth new laborers. This will 
need funds. The obligations assumed for 
our missionaries on the field must be met in 
advance. Let no one then, postpone imme- 
diate action. We have a bright record for 
the past year. Let us commence at once 
a still brighter one for the present. Let our 
auxiliary circles gird themselves afresh to the 
work, and those churches who have as yet 
formed none, organize without delay. Where 
it does not seem best to have a regular organ- 
ization, wili some sister take the work of our 
Suciety in charge, and receive its funds, com- 
municating from time to time such items of 
interest and intelligence as may be brought 
to her knowledge. 

Friends of the Society, co-workers for 
Christ and heathen women, we entreat your 
support and active help. Sustain us by your 
prayers and sympathies. 

All funds designed for the ‘‘SocretTy ror 
THE WEsT,” should be sent to Mrs. 8S. M. Os- 
coop, 403 WasasH AveE., CuicaGo, ILL. 
All circles auxiliary to this Society should re- 
port to the SECRETARY, 21 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
CuicaGo. Let promptness and generous 
self-sacrifice, characterize all our efforts in 
this cause for the new year. 

Mrs. C. F. ToLMAn, Cor. Sec. 


NOTICE. 


The adjourned Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Bap- 
tist Missionary Society for the West, will be held Thurs- 
day, Sept. 5th, in the Union Park Baptist Ch., Chicago, 
Ill. 
We ask each Circle, as faras possible, to meet with 
us by delegates on that occasion. All who can come, 
either as delegates from Circles, members of the Socie- 
ty, or friends of the cause, will be warmly welcomed 
and provided for. 

Highly important questions will come before the So- 
ciety; andit is wished to have as large an attendance 
from abroad as possible, so that the entire West may 
have a voice in deciding them. 

We hope, also, for the presence of missionaries under 
appointment to the foreign field. Those intending to 
come will please report previously to 

Mrs. C. F. TOLMAN, Cor. Sec. 

21 Univ. Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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HINIS FOR MONTHLY MEETINGS. 


The following good counsel is communicated by Mrs, 
Leach, of Galesburg, Ill. 

Many have probably found during their 
first year’s experience, that it is much easier 
to organize a circle than to sustain one. A 
monthly meeting seems quite a necessity for 
the growth and perpetuity of circles, and how 
to make this attractive and profitable is an 
anxious inquiry. A few suggestions may not 
be inappropriate. 

Encourage ladies who sing to be present, 
and to be ready to lead in cheerful songs, 
Call upon those persons to pray, who can be 
distinctly heard, and who know how to pray 
in a mission circle, or who are willing to get 
out of the ruts, and to learn how to think, 
feel, and pray for foreign missions. There 
is no reason why ladies who attempt to lead 
in prayer should so bury their faces or smoth- 
er their voices as not to be heard. 

Encourage a free interchange of thought, 
but keep order. Ladies are apt to start out-. 
side issues, and to neglect to follow the lead- 
ing of the appointed officer, leaving their 
seats, and engaging in something which de- 
stroys the effect of the meeting. Those hav- 
ing the charge *tmust aim at something and 
hit it.” Itis weil, after singing and prayer, 
to listen to the reports of Secretary and Treas- 
urer ; and let these be prepared in a clear and 
attractive manner. Surely after this, a part 
of an hour can be well employed in reading 
extracts from our excellent Magazine, with 
its Helping Hand. A missionary map should 
be at the command of every circle, as it is a 
wonderful help to locate our missions as we 
read of them. Some one of your number 
may have received fresh letters from the for- 
eisn field, or from some worker in the circles 
about you. In our circle, we havesucceeded 
in getting different members to prepare and 
read before us, an account of some one of 
our missions. You cannot know the profit 
and the pleasure to be derived from prepar- 
ing these articles, till you have yourself made 
the effort: and they give « zest and freshness 
to your circle, which a more elaborate print- 
ed paper cannot give. 

If we fail to make our meetings attractive 
enough to secure the attendance of our annu- 
al members, we shall have the first year’s 
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work to do again in the yeartocome. Some 
circles have left them to be simply old-fash- 
joned prayer-meetings. Such meetings will 
not draw in the members. The best way to 
keep what we have, and to gain more, is to 
give our meetings a true missionary charac- 
ter. 

Talk about your circle, at your homes and 
in your social gatherings. Appoint your 
meetings at the time which will accommo- 
date the greatest number. Seek the full and 
hearty co-operation of your pastor, so that he 
will speak of your work, and strengthen the 
notice of your meeting by a friendly wor. 


WELCOME WORDS FROM THE SOUTH. 


We rejoice to see such evidence of interest in 
woman’s work for missions as the following arti- 
cle contains. We copy it from the Richmond 
“Religious Herald” of May 2. 

A SUGGESTION. 


I have received, as I suppose many others have, a cir- 
cular from certain Christian women of Boston and vi- 
cinity, calling attention to the following facts: that they 
have lately united in organizing a Woman’s Baptist 
Missionary Society; that this Society is to co-operate 
with the American Baptist Missionary Union, and have 
for its leading object the christianization of women in 
foreign lands; that they aim to secure the formation of 
similar societies by the women of all the Baptist 
churches in the whole country; and that they wish 
these societies, when formed throughout the land, to 
hold an auxiliary connection with the Society in Bos- 
ton. 

In these facts I see nothing to justify any complaint 
against our sisters in Massachusetts. It is true they ask 
the aid of churches within the bounds of the Southern 
Baptist Convention; but, in the absence of a move- 
ment like theirs among Southern Baptists, there can be 
no ground of offense in this. So far from condemning 
these ladies at the North, I praise them for their zeal, 
and from my heart rejoice in the happy prospect which 
rises before my view, as [ see them uniting, organizing 
and enlisting afresh in the work of evangelizing the 
world. So heartily do I approve their course, that I 
wish to see them emulated by the Baptist women of th: 
South. I wish to see a Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Society, located in some Southern city, issuing an ap- 
peal to the women in our Southern churches, and urg- 
ing the formation of auxiliary societies; and the parent 
society, and the auxiliary societies, through the parent 
society, co-operating with the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention in christianizing the 
women of foreign lands. : 

My suggestion relates to the plan for securing this ob- 
ject. There is already in existence in the city of Balti- 
more a Woman’s Bap‘ist Missionary Society, organized 
some months, with a design identical with that of the 
society in Boston. Let this society in Baliimore send 
out its circulars and appeals to the Baptist women of 
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the South, setting forth the need of female influence in 
the work of missions, and urging the organization of 
societies of Christian ladies, and inviting them to be- 
come auxiliary to the society in Baltimore, which is al- 
ready co-operating with our own Foreign Mission Board. 
I propose the organization in Baltimore as the parent 
society only because it is already at work, and so far as 
I know, is the only society of this exact character now 
in existence in any city of the South. 

I would further suggest—and I regard this part of the 
plan as very important—that our Convention, which will 
soon meetin Raleigh, take up and discuss women’s share 
in the evangelization of the world, and advise earnestly 
the formation of missionary societies among the women 
of our churches, and urge their working in connection 
with some parent society, and invite the Baptist women 
of the Southern States to unite with the Convention in 
giving the gospel to all nations. The moral support 
which such action would give to the society in Balti- 
more (if they should see fit to ndopt the suggestion made 
to them) would be incalculable. 

Only a few words more to show the urgent need of 
such a movement asI propose. The women of the South 
are either willing, or not willing, to enlist in the enter- 
prise of elevating and saving the women of heathen 
lands. If they are not willing, then effort ought at 
once to be put forth to excite their interest, to arouse 
them from their indifference. If they are willing, and 1 
cannot doubt that many of them are, then we ought to 
act immediately and give them the agencies through 
which they can work, so that none of the resources of 
the Southern churches may be diverted from our own 
Board, as will certainly be the result if these agencies 
are not established and the field is left open for the op- 
erations of the society in Boston. 

I make these suggestions from no want of sympathy 
with the movement of the Baptist women in and about 
Boston, but from a deep conviction of the great necessi- 
ty of concentrating the energies and resources of the 
Baptist churches of the South on the special work which 
God has given them to do. JNO. POLLARD, JR. 

Baltimore, Mich. 

Our circulars were sent to Southern churches, 
with the sincere desire that they might lead to 
just such action as is here proposed. Weare es- 
pecially gratified, therefore, to learn that the 
‘*suggestion” of Mr. Pollard was not unheeded. 
The Southern Baptist Convention met at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., in May. The report of its For- 
eign Mission Board contained the following pas- 
sage, under the title of 


BIBLE WOMEN. 


“The necessity of Christian women to carry the Word 
of God, as men cannot do it, to the women of heathen 
lands, is increasingly felt. Women societies are organ- 
izing, to support Bible-women at our missionary sta- 
tions. God helping them, our sisters, on the way, will 
do good work. The sisterhood of our Southern Zion 
should be aroused to the grand mission of redeeming 
their sister-woman from the degrading and destroying 
thraldom of Paganism.” 


By ‘‘our sisters on the way,” are doubtless 
meant the two ladies whom the Board had just 
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sent out to help the missionaries in China, Miss 
Moon and Miss Wuitpen. The former is to 
labor at Tung Chau; the latter at Canton. Our 
prayer is, that our sisters, both in the North and 
in the South, may take these servants of Christ 
to their hearts, and pray for them and love them 
as their own. 

This part of the Report was referred to a Com- 
mittee of nine. In the ‘*Proceedings” of Mon- 
day evening, May 13, we find the following: 

“The Report of the Committee on Bible Women was 
submitted and read by Bro. J. W. M. Williams, of Md., 
and, after remarks by Brethren E. T. Winkler, of S. C., 
J. W.M. Williams, of Md., J. H. Mills, of N C., N. W. 
Wilson, of Va., J. L. Reynolds, of S. C., E. Dodson, of 
N.C., John Culpeper, of S. C., John Stout, of Va., F. 
M. Haygood, of Ga.,G. R. McCall, of Ga., W. A. Mont- 
gomery, of Tenn., was adopted. 


“REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WOMAN'S 
WORK &c. 


“The Committee on that part of the Report of the 
Board of Foreign Missions having reference to “Bible 
Women,” respectfully report: That they recognize the 
hand of the Lordin moving the hearts of Christian wo- 
men in England and America to organize among them- 
selves Missionary Societies to support Bible Readers 
among the women of heathen lands. Families have al- 
ways been the stronghold of error or of truth: when 
they are christianized, we may expect the word of the 
Lord to have free course and be glorified. Men in China 
say to our missionaries “‘We are intellectually convinced 
of the folly of worshiping idols, but what are we to do? 
If we abandon our idols, our wives will abandon us; and 
while we are away from home, the mothers are training 
our children in idolatry.” Before any thorough, substan- 
tial work can be done among the heathen, the Word of life 
must be carried into their homes, This can be done 
chiefly by women. We therefore heartily «endorse the 
policy of the Board in sending unmarried women, who 
have consecrated their lives to the work of missions, 
into the foreign field. 

We also respectfully, but earnestly, urge upon the del- 
egates present to take immediate steps to organize Fe- 
male Missionary Societies in their churches. Select 
some active, pious woman, who will assemble the sis- 
ters together, and organize them for the purpose of cul- 
tivating the missionary spirit and systematic contribu- 
tions. We would commend the plan adopted by the 
women of Baltimore, Richmond, and other places, 
where each family, as far as possible, is supplied with a 
missionary box, (which costs from five to ten cents.) 
and every member of the household contributes two 
cents a week. J.W.M. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 


We sincerely hope that the Foieign Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention will 
have a helper in every woman of the churches 
which it represents. May God speed the South- 
ern women in every such effort! 


All communications for the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, or for the “Helping Hand,” should be addressed 
to the *WoMAN’s BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY,” No. 
12 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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We would specially request the Secretaries of church 
or city Societies to forward to us their annual reports, 

We would also request the friends of our missiong. 
ries who may receive letters from them, to send us such 
extracts concerning them or their work, as will be of 
general interest. 


All money designed for the WOMAN’s BAPTIST Mis. 
SIONARY Society should be acompanied by the full 
address of the person who sends it, with the name of 
town, county and state, and directed to 

Mrs. J. WARREN MERRILL, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss. 
Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society for the Month of July, 1872. 
MAINE, $77 02. 
Collected by Miss Sarah B. Barrows from 


Bath, Ladies of Bap. ch., 200 
Yarmouth, “ es 9 00 
Brunswick, Woman’s Miss. Soc. of Bap. ch. 2 00 
Hallowell, “ 5 00 
Augusta, 7 00 
Dexter, “ “ 4 00 
Waldoboro, 3 00 
Bangor, * 200 
Thomaston, 


S. B. Robinson Treas. 25 of this amt. to cons. 
Miss Sarah B. Barrows of Ea. Sumner Me. 
L.M. Whole amt. tow. sup. of Miss Bar- 
rows, 28 00 
VERMONT, $30. 
So. Windham, Mrs. Catharine A. H. Carpen- 


ter, for L. M. 25 00 
Windsor, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. Susan 

D. Adams, Treas. 5 00 

MASSACHUSETTS, $136.97. 

Thompsonville, Mrs. Thos. Nickersons German 

Mission Class. 5 00 
Springtield, Woman’s Miss. Soc. 1st Bap ch. 

Miss Lucy T. Clark, Treas. 23 00 
Cambridgeport, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Broadway 

Bap. ch. Mrs. H. Hinckley, Treas. 25 50 
Deerfield. coll. by Mrs T. Womersley, 7 50 


Beverly, Sab. sch. of 1st Bap. ch. Edw. P. Sar- 
gent, Sup’t. For Girls’ sch. Building, Maul- 
muin, Burmah, under care of Miss Susie E. 
Haswell. 75 97 
RHODE ISLAND, $115.44. 
Providence, Third Bap ch. 25 00 
Pawtucket, Woman’s Miss. circ. 1st Bap. ch. 
Mrs. M. J. Bullen. Sec. & Treas. 25 fr. Mrs. 
Edward Seagrave for L.M. & 50 tocons. Mrs. 
Nahum Bates & Mrs. Daniel A. Clark, L. M. 90 44 
CONNECTICUT, $382 75. 
Meriden, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Ist Bap. ch. Miss 
Ella C. Birdsey. Treas for Girl’s sch. Build- 
ing, Maulmain, Burmah, under care of Miss 
Susie ts. Haswell. 32 75 
Hartford, Woman’s Miss. Soc. North Bap. ch. 
Mrs J. 38. Eaton. Treas. 25 fr. Mrs. Gustavus 
F. Davis for L. M. & for sup. ofa girl in Mixs 
Hasweil’s sch., Maulmain, Burmah, 25 fr. 
Mrs. M. Josepiine Chase for L. M. & for 
Girls’ Sch. Building. Mauimain. Burmah, un- 
der cure of Miss Susie E. Haswell. 50 00 
NEW YO .K, $137.12. 
Rochester, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Ist Bap. ch. 


B. L. R. Andrews, Treas. 110 26 
Watkins, Mission Band Bap. ch. Mrs. C. W. 

Brooks. President, 13 86 
Rhinebeck, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. by 

Rev. H. M. Prentice, 13 00 


PENNSYLYANIA, $75. 
Bethany, $5 fr. Mrs. Lois Torrey, 5 fr. Miss 
Ann E. Torrey 10 00 
Philadelphia, forwarded by Rev. J. N. Am- 
bler, 3utr. Mrs. A. T. Amblerfor L. M. & sup. 
of a girlnamed Muah A.in Miss Haswell’s 
Sch., Mauimain, Burmah, 35 coll. by Mrs. E. 
Tweedale in the Broad St. Bap. ch. to cons. 
Mrs. E. L. Magoon L. M. & for sup. of a pu- 
pil in Miss Haswell’s Sch., Maulmain, Bur- 
mah, 65 00 
Total, $654 30 
Total receipts from April 1, to Aug. 1, 1872 $6156 28 
HANNAH B. MERRILL, Treasurer. 
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